Academic  tf-teedom:  Jlow  fyn&e  ? 

“We  believe  there  are  many  Oberlin  graduates  who  would 
like  to  see  a plainly  worded  and  frank  answer  to  these 


questions  . ♦ 

The  questions  are  raised  in  the  letter  below,  written 
by  Harold  L.  Rogers  and  Helen  Hcdl  Rogers,  both 
Class  of  1 907,  in  response  to  the  Faculty’s  Statement  of 
Academic  Freedom  printed  in  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Bulletin,  First  Quarter , 1952.  Mr.  Hall  is  the  son  of 
Rovillus  R.  Rogers,  76,  and  Celeste  Williams  Rogers, 
x'83. 

Having  read  with  great  care  the  Oberlin  Faculty’s  "State- 
ment of  Academic  Freedom,"  we  take  the  opportunity  to 
express  our  deep  disappointment. 

A statement  of  principles  must  necessarily  be  expressed  in 
general  terms,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  subject  such  a 
statement  to  analysis,  not  only  to  show  its  possible  specific 
applications,  but  to  determine  the  main  conclusion  to  which 
it  is  addressed. 

In  claiming  such  absolute  freedom  as  is  elaborated  in  the 
Statement,  the  Faculty  has  ignored  the  limitations  that  are 
obvious  to  everyone.  For  example,  free  speech  must  not 
incite  to  riot  and  religious  practices  must  not  contravene 
decency  or  morals,  although  intellectually  honest  men 
sometimes  try  to  defy  such  limitations.  In  other  words, 
Freedom  is  after  all  only  relative,  and  intellectual  honesty, 
although  "bounded  by  recognized  standards  of  his  profes- 
sion" is  not  the  only  principle  to  be  observed. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  study  and  evaluation  of  unorthodox 
ideas  should  be  permitted  on  the  Campus  as  elsewhere,  but 
the  teaching  of  anything  and  everything  that  misguided  or 
self-interested  minds  might  propose  should  not  be  allowed 
in  an  institution  of  learning  supported  by  tuition  paid  by 
unsuspecting  parents  and  by  tbe  generosity  of  successful 
business  men,  as  well  as  being  generally  exempt  from  paying 
taxes  to  the  Government  under  which  it  exists. 

We  think  that  Oberlin  would  not  permit  the  teaching  of 
Atheism  in  its  Graduate  School  of  Theology,  nor  would  it 
have  allowed,  in  spite  of  its  tradition  of  liberality,  the  teach- 


ing of  slavery  as  a right  during  the  Civil  War.  Such  ex- 
tremes are  mentioned  merely  to  point  out  that  Oberlin  has 
itself  certain  standards  and  conventional  beliefs  aside  from 
intellectual  honesty;  and  to  raise  the  question  whether  the 
high  sounding  language  of  the  Statement  might  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a screen  behind  which  the  Faculty  claims  the 
right  to  teach  any  subversive  doctrine  of  government  — 
even  Communism.  Otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a 
loyalty  oath  should  be  called  one  of  the  "forms  of  interfer- 
ence” with  intellectual  freedom. 

What  restrictions  does  the  Statement  refer  to  other  than 
the  so  called  "discriminatory"  loyalty  oath,  so  casually  listed 
with  restrictions  on  free  speech  and  free  thought?  Does 
the  Faculty  hold  itself  above  such  an  oath?  Do  not  public 
officials  take  the  oaths  of  their  respective  offices;  do  not 
church  members  affirm  their  belief  in  the  faiths  of  their 
denominations?  Are  not  millions  of  us  proud  to  repeat  the 
Salute  to  the  Flag?  It  is  only  fair  to  ask  whether  Oberlin 
is  aware  of  the  determined  efforts  of  Communism  to  infil- 
trate our  schools  and  colleges  or  whether  such  infiltration  is 
to  be  welcomed  in  Oberlin  under  the  guise  of  Academic 
Freedom. 


Academic  Freedom  is  the  liberty  to  examine,  to  discuss,  and  to 
evaluate  phenomena  in  all  fields  of  learning,  subject  only  to  the 
generally  accepted  criteria  of  conscientious  scholarship. 


This  does  not  mean  that  academic  freedom  is  license,  or  that  the 
teacher  is  without  responsibilities.  His  freedom  is  bounded  by  the 
recognized  standards  of  his  profession.  He  is  not  free  to  distort,  to 
insist  upon  the  acceptance  of  his  beliefs  as  absolute  truth,  to  refuse 
criticism  of  his  own  beliefs,  or  to  disparage  the  reason  and  con- 
science of  his  fellow  scholars.  True  scholarship  demands  complete 
integrity. 


. . . Our  hope  of  transcending  our  present  and  partial  insights  de- 
pends in  large  measure  upon  maintaining  in  these  communities  of 
scholars  the  freedom  to  pursue  their  studies  wherever  the  truth,  as 
they  see  it,  may  lead  them.  And  when  their  experiments  and  schol- 
arly studies  lead  to  conclusions  which  are  contrary  to  accepted  be- 
liefs, their  right  to  hold  and  to  teach  these  conclusions  should  not 
he  ouesrioned:  their  arguments  should  not  be  met  by  coercion,  or 
by  dismissal  of  the  scholar  from  the  academic  community,  but  by 
superior  evidence  and  cogent  reasoning  on  the  part  of  those  who 
hold  contrary  views  ...  A college  or  university,  above  all,  must  be 
a place  in  which  the  validity  of  ideas,  new  and  old.  is  examined 
critically.  The  gains  from  this  careful  evaluation  of  ideas  accrue 
to  the  whole  society  ...  It  is  the  character  and  integrity  of  the  in- 
dividual scholar,  as  well  as  his  methods  and  purposes,  that  should 
determine  his  right  to  membership  in  a community  of  scholars. 

. . . From  its  beginning,  Oberlin  College  has  fostered  and  de- 
fended intellectual  freedom,  and  its  faculty  has  been  unhampered 
in  its  search  for  knowledge. 

Free  and  responsible  inquiry  is  essential  if  scholarship,  as  we 
have  understood  it.  is  to  continue.  The  hope  of  progress  and  secur- 
ity for  any  society  lies  in  the  encouraging  diversity  of  opinion  and 
the  free  examination  of  ideas  rather  than  blind  conformity  of  sup- 
pression . . . On  the  Oberlin  campus  not  only  are  all  inquiry,  all 
opinions,  and  all  expression  permissible,  but  wide  diversity  of  schol- 
arly opinion  is  encouraged. 

. . . Times  of  crisis  present  sharp  challenges  to  the  professed 
values  of  a democratic  society.  At  such  times  it  is  tempting  to 
measure  all  things  by  the  rough  standards  of  unity,  loyalty  and  or- 
thodoxy. The  inevitable  tendency  is  to  restrict  such  fundamentals 
of  democracy  as  discussion  and  debate,  and  even  to  make  diver- 
gence of  opinion  appear  dangerous  . . . The  Oberlin  College  faculty 
regards  all  forms  of  interference  with  intellectual  freedom,  discrim- 
inatory loyalty  oaths,  censorship,  and  other  restrictions  on  free 
speech  and  thought  as  inimical  to  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

— Oberlin  College  Faculty  Statement  of  Academic  Freedom 
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Honorary  Degree 

"Penetrating  observer  and  lucid 
expositor  of  the  mystery  and  maj- 
esty of  the  sea;  skilled  alike  in 
scientific  method  and  literary  art.” 
Rachel  Carson,  biologist  and  au- 
thor of  the  best  seller,  The  Sea 
Around  Us,  is  cited  as  she  receives 
her  hood  at  the  1952  Commence- 
ment on  June  9.  Others  who  re- 
ceived honorary  degrees  included 
the  speaker,  Thornton  Wilder, 
x’19,  and  his  brother,  Amos,  xJll . 
Senator  Fulbright  of  Arkansas, 
Conductor  George  Szell  of  the 
Cleveland  Symphony,  and  Lester 
B.  Granger  of  the  National  Urban 
League  were  the  other  recipients. 


Sailing  in  T roubleci  W aters 


|N  1948  an  eager  group  of  sailing 
A-  enthusiasts  banded  together  to  form 
the  first  Oberlin  Sailing  Club.  They 
soon  found  that  gaining  College  recog- 
nition as  a dub  involved  too  many  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome  at  that  time. 
Four  years  later,  a second  group  of 
pioneers  has  finally  reached  the  goal 
of  becoming  the  Oberlin  Sailing  Club. 
Before  this  was  possible,  it  was  also 
necessary  to  gain  membership  in  the 
Midwestern  Collegiate  Sailing  Associa- 
tion. 

Now  a full-fledged  College  club  of 
over  forty  members  and  another  twenty 
inactive  members,  we  have  before  us 
the  all-important  aim  of  securing  a 
boat,  for  what  is  a sailing  club  without 
a boat?  Dues  in  the  Midwestern  Col- 
legiate Sailing  Association  have  taken 
all  we  could  collect  this  year,  and  even 


though  we  have  raised  the  dues  for 
next  year  and  are  planning  to  charge 
for  regattas  and  practice  meets,  the  pur- 
chase of  a boat  will  be  impossible  with- 
out outside  help.  $250  is  the  mini- 
mum price  for  a secondhand  dinghy, 
and  the  most  practical  boat  we  could 
obtain  is  an  M.I.T.  plastic  dinghy, 
priced  at  $450.  Any  contribution  would 
be  a step  toward  our  goal.  With  Ohio 


Gifts  to  the  Oberlin  Sailing  Club 
may  be  sent  in  care  of  the  Treasurer’s 
Office,  Oberlin  College. 


State  and  Ohio  Wesleyan  each  owning 
four  boats  and  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan ten,  we  feel  at  least  one  boat  is  a 
must  for  Oberlin. 


This  spring  Oberlin  skippers  and 
crews  attended  regattas  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Ohio  State,  and 
Michigan  State,  gaining  seventh  place 
out  of  eleven  colleges  at  Ohio  State 
and  sixth  out  of  eight  at  the  MCSA 
regionals  at  Michigan  State.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  a boat,  it  was  necessary 
to  travel  to  Ohio  Wesleyan  to  practice, 
but  with  our  own  boat,  we  feel  sure 
it  would  be  possible  to  better  our  re- 
gatta record  for  this  year  and  make 
Oberlin  an  outstanding  name  in  the 
Midwestern  Collegiate  Sailing  Associa- 
tion. With  a place  to  keep  it  already 
secured  at  Vermilion,  able  skippers 
and  crews  to  sail  it,  and  regatta  races 
before  us  as  a goal,  what  more  worthy 
place  could  be  found  to  invest  $5,  or 
$25,  than  in  a boat  for  the  Oberlin 
Sailing  Club? 


1952  Heuaiosti 


REUNION  crowds  this  year  were 
larger  than  those  of  last  year  by 
about  500,  despite  the  fact  that  only 
thirteen  classes  celebrated,  compared  to 
fourteen  in  1951.  Registration  as  of 
Sunday  noon  showed  1,311  alumni  and 
families  and  402  parents  of  seniors. 
With  an  estimated  200  who  didn’t 
bother  to  register,  the  crowd  came  to 
very  nearly  2,000.  The  biggest  non- 
Reunion  classes  were  1918  and  1947. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  Emery  (Louise 


Hyde) , both  '23,  came  all  the  way  from 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  for  Reunion 
and  Commencement  week  end. 

1897 

Mr.  Archer  Shaw  was  in  charge  of 
1897’s  Reunion. 

Dr.  Louis  E.  Lord  and  Mrs.  Lord 
(Frances  Partridge,  ’99)  came  from 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Miss  Ethelwyn 
Charles  of  River  Forest,  111.,  was  ac- 
companied by  her  sisters,  Mary,  ’99, 


and  Grace,  ’00.  From  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Edward  A.  Seibert  and  H.  C.  Marshall 
came,  and  Reuben  M.  Strong  and  Mrs. 
Strong  found  Harriet  Penfield  at  the 
Reunion  — drey  live  within  three 
blocks  of  each  other  in  Chicago. 

190.2 

Alice  Chase  Reid  handled  the  For- 
tieth Reunion.  Albert  Brown  did  much 
of  the  preliminary  work.  Mr.  Brown 
came  to  the  Reunion,  but  he  was  not 


1897  — Oldest  Reunion 
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Fortieth  for  1912 


sure  until  late  in  the  planning  that  he 
could  make  it. 

The  class  stayed  at  Dascomb.  At 
their  class  meeting  each  spoke  for  him- 
self, and  then  for  others  of  the  class. 
No  member  of  the  original  class  was 
unremembered. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Carrothers  Ewing  and 
Mrs.  Helen  Chute  Lightner  had  a room 
together.  They  were  roommates  fifty 
years  ago. 

1907 

And  now  in  ’52 
We  can  see  how  true 
Friendships  begin, 

Hearts  beat  akin 
Out  in  Oberlin. 

These  were  the  closing  lines  of 
1907s  Reunion  Song  (to  the  tune  of 
1 be  Old  Mill  Stream).  Arrangements 
for  the  class  were  made  by  Iris  Haver- 


stack  and  class  president  Carrol  S.  Ly- 
man. 

As  a novel  feature,  the  class  distinc- 
tions consisted  of  "shakeroos,”  grey  and 
red  batons  similar  to  those  carried  by 
the  marshals  in  the  Academic  Proces- 
sion. 

1912 

The  Fortieth  Reunion  class  stayed  at 
Quadrangle,  where  they  hung  their 
class  banner  on  a tree  in  front  of  the 
Theological  Seminary.  J.  Hall  Kellogg, 
former  Alumni  Association  president, 
was  in  charge. 

It  was  found  at  Registration  head- 
quarters that  the  now-common  name 
for  the  Theological  School  buildings, 
"Quadrangle,”  sometimes  shortened  to 
"Quad,”  was  unfamiliar  to  alumni  who 
graduated  before  the  forties.  The 


"short  title”  became  common  during 
World  War  II  when  the  building  was 
occupied  by  the  United  States  Marines, 
members  of  Oberlin’s  V-12  Unit. 

1917 

Dr.  Eugene  Evans  came  all  the  way 
from  Miraj,  India,  to  be  present  at  his 
Reunion.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  Medi- 
cal Centre  there,  and  he  had  with  him 
this  June  a fine  color  film  of  the  hos- 
pital and  the  people  among  whom  he 
live  and  works.  The  philosophical  In- 
dians seemed  to  move  with  more  haste 
than  is  their  custom  because  the  only 
projector  available  at  Oberlin  was  a 
sound  projector,  and  Dr.  Evans’  film 
was  shot  at  the  slower  silent  speed. 

Dr.  Elbert  Shelton,  who  set  up  the 
Reunion,  arrived  early,  on  June  5,  to 
be  sure  everything  was  in  order  for  his 
classmates. 
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FOR  JULY  1952 


1922 

This  year’s  Thirtieth  Reunion  was 
the  largest  ever  held  in  Oberlin.  As 
of  noon,  Sunday,  102  people  registered 
for  it.  Doubtless  there  were  several 
more  who  drove  in  just  for  a few  hours 
and  did  not  wish  to  take  time  to  regis- 
ter. Mr.  Jack  Herberts  of  Western 
Springs,  111.,  and  Mr.  Philip  Kelser  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  formed  the  axis  on 
which  the  Reunion  pivoted. 

A feature  of  their  Reunion  was  the 
question-and-answer  period  at  which 


Mr.  Herberts  asked  questions  on  Ober- 
lin history.  Incorrect  answers  were 
penalized. 

A Reunion  within  the  Reunion  was 
held  by  several  members  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Training  Class  of  1922.  Ruth 
Crane  Thoms  conceived  the  idea  and 
carried  out  the  arrangements.  The 
OKTS  class  came  and  said  they  had  a 
grand  time. 

1927 

Mrs.  Virginia  VanFossan  Fletcher 
sparked  the  Twenty-Fifth  Reunion.  As 


in  the  case  of  1922,  a hundred  or  more 
people  attended.  The  class  stayed  at 
Talcott,  and  its  picture  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  Reunion  story. 

Mr.  Paul  Bezazian  of  Chicago  spoke 
for  the  quarter  century  class  at  the 
Alumni  Luncheon  on  June  9. 

1932 

The  fifty-eight  returned  members  of 
the  class  of  1932  stayed  at  Lord  Cot- 
tage, with  the  overflow  across  the  street 
at  Allencroft  and  Shurtleff.  General 
Shurtleff’s  statue,  which  stands  in  front 


1902  Celebrates  Its  Golden  Anniversary 
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of  Shurtlcff  Cottage,  was  beautifully 
burnished  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

Robert  J.  Kilmer  of  Oberlin  was  in 
charge  of  the  Reunion  arrangements. 

1942 

Andy  Delaney  took  charge  of  the 
Tenth  Reunion  Class.  Typical  remark 
made  by  these  class  members  at  the 
Registration  desk  was,  "Ten  years!  I 
can't  believe  it!”  Looking  at  their  pic- 
ture, it  is  hard  to  believe. 

1948 

Dave  Cronon,  class  president,  was 
busy  working  on  his  Ph.D.  in  history  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  found 
it  impossible  to  get  away.  In  his  ab- 
sence, Tony  Bent  took  over  capably. 


Wocdlsi&wi 


Leaders  of  Men.  By  Woodrow 

Wilson.  Ed.  T.  H.  Vail  Mot  ter, 

Princeton  University  Press,  1952. 

Pp.  viii,  70.  $2.00. 

In  1895  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson 
of  Princeton  delivered  the  commence- 
ment address  at  Oberlin,  on  a subject 
he  had  used  for  a similar  occasion  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee  five  years 
earlier.  This  address,  "Leaders  of 
Men,”  Wilson  did  not  include  in  either 
volume  of  his  early  collected  essays; 
nor  was  it  included  in  the  standard  col- 
lection of  Wilson  papers.  Thanks  to 
Professor  Motter  and  the  Princeton 
University  Press,  it  now  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  print. 

The  theme  of  the  address,  the  im- 
portance of  responsible  leadership  in 
public  affairs,  was  one  that  had  been 
dear  to  Wilson  since  his  undergraduate 
days  at  Princeton  and  one  that  he  con- 
tinued to  stress  — and  act  upon  — 
throughout  his  life.  It  had  been  the 
theme  of  his  earlier  book,  Congres- 
sional Government , brilliantly  analyz- 
ing the  reasons  for  leaderless  and  non- 
responsible  government  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  to  be  the  theme  of  his 
later  book,  Constitutional  Government 
in  the  United  States,  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  the  Presidency  as  a center 
of  national  leadership  and  thus  antici- 
pating in  1908  the  theory  he  was  to 
follow  in  1913. 

Those  who  know  the  early  Wilson 
as  an  admirer  of  Burke  and  Bagehot 
sometimes  think  of  him  as  a conserva- 
tive, sympathetic  with  aristocracy,  sus- 
picious of  democracy.  This  address, 
like  other  early  Wilson  writings, 
quickly  disposes  of  such  a conception. 
A man  who  could  praise  the  fiery  Irish 


Tony  and  his  wife,  Ruth  (Farmer, 
'47),  got  around  Oberlin  over  the  week 
end  in  a 1916  Reo.  The  car,  which  be- 
longs to  Tony’s  father,  George,  '20,  has 
been  garaged  here  ever  since  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Mock  Convention  parade. 
1949 

Class  President  Jim  Hanson  could 
not  be  with  his  classmates  this  June 
because  he  is  in  service  in  Korea.  Dave 
Mack  did  a lot  of  spadework  on  the 
Reunion  but  was  also  unable  to  make 
it  to  Oberlin  for  the  big  week  end.  Ann 
Belknap  was  drafted  for  the  job  when 
she  arrived  at  the  Registration  desk. 
She  handled  her  surprise  assignment 
with  great  efficiency. 


1950 

Carter  Donohoe  is  the  class  presi- 
dent, but  he  and  his  wife  are  in  France 
this  summer,  visiting  her  parents.  Don 
McQuilken  handled  the  Reunion  in 
the  absence  of  his  classmate. 

1951 

The  baby  Reunion  was  the  third 
member  of  the  century  club.  A hundred 
or  more  of  its  members  came  back  to 
see  the  newest  class  of  all  graduate  and 
to  enjoy  a group  Reunion  with  the 
other  three  most  recently  graduated 
classes.  Dick  Bailey,  class  president, 
was  on  hand  to  see  that  all  went 
smoothly. 


l/UlUxm  Sweahl  <Jl-eSie 


nationalist,  Daniel  O’Connell,  as  "a 
battler  for  what  was  liberal  and  en- 
lightened and  against  what  was  unfair 
and  prejudiced”  (p.  37)  could  value 
democratic  leadership  even  when  it 
came  in  rough  and  ready  form.  Else- 
where this  Southern  Democrat  de- 
scribed Lincoln  as  "the  supreme  Ameri- 
can of  our  history"  and  criticized  Bage- 
hot for  his  lack  of  sympathy  "with  the 
mass  of  unknown  men  . . .”  Wilson 
never  thought  of  leadership  in  modern 
society  as  a substitute  for  democracy; 
he  thought  of  it  as  a necessary  part  of 
democracy. 

Another  theme  in  this  commence- 
ment address  reflected  a deep  personal 
struggle  in  Wilson  himself.  There  are 
two  types  of  leaders,  he  said:  those  who 
lead  in  thought  and  those  who  lead  in 
action.  Popular  recognition  goes  to 
the  leaders  in  action,  who  "stand  nearer 
to  the  mass  of  men"  and  express  them- 
selves in  "the  crude  language  of  deeds” 
( p.  19) . But  in  the  long  run  the  lead- 
ers in  thought  will  have  the  greater 
influence.  In  the  long  run,  Burke  will 
have  more  influence  than  Cobden  or 
Bright.  "Our  slow  world  spends  its 
time  catching  up  with  the  ideas  of  its 
best  minds”  ( p.  55  ). 

As  a young  man  with  deep  convic- 
tions and  strong  ambition,  Wilson  had 
determined  to  make  himself  an  active 
leader  of  men  and  had  made  a "solemn 
covenant"  to  this  effect  with  a college 
classmate.  His  intense  study  of  history, 
politics,  and  biography,  his  cultivation 
of  oratory  and  writing,  his  training  for 
the  law  — although  he  found  the  law 
thoroughly  boring  — were  all  steps 
toward  a political  career.  He  was  de- 
termined to  become  "a  profound  and 
public  spirited  statesman.”  But  when 


clients  failed  to  appear  in  his  Atlanta 
law  office  and  neither  state  nor  national 
politics  offered  an  opening  for  a public 
spirited  intellectual,  the  young  Wilson 
turned  to  his  second  choice  and  pre- 
pared for  an  academic  career.  At  least 
he  could  strive  to  become  "an  outside 
force  in  politics"  and  exercise  influence 
"through  literary  and  non-partisan 
agencies.” 

He  was  brilliantly  successful  as  a 
teacher,  at  Bryn  Mawr,  at  Wesleyan,  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  and  at  Princeton. 
Wherever  he  taught,  he  tried  to 
awaken  in  his  students  a sense  of  pub- 
lic responsiblity.  He  became  increas- 
ingly popular  as  a writer  and  lecturer. 
But,  as  this  address  implies  and  as  he 
plainly  revealed  in  his  private  cor- 
respondence, he  had  always  to  fight  a 
sense  of  frustration  at  having  been 
forced  to  accept  a second  choice  career 
and  remained  unduly  sensitive  about 
the  lack  of  public  respect  for  the  "liter- 
ary politician.” 

Professor  Motter  suggests  that  this 
address  remained  unpublished  because 
Wilson  realized  that  it  revealed  too 
much  of  his  secret  ambition.  This  may 
be  true,  but  the  same  theme  appears 
prominently  in  some  of  the  things  he 
did  publish  in  the  same  period,  espe- 
cially in  the  essay  on  Bagehot  in  Mere 
Literature.  It  is  at  least  possible  that 
the  busy  young  professor  simply  never 
got  around  to  revising  the  address  for 
publication.  Whatever  the  reason  or 
reasons,  it  is  fortunate  that  he  did  not 
revise  it,  for  he  would  probably  have 
felt  obliged  to  rewrite  it  in  that  pain- 
fully stylized  manner  that  he  cultivated 
in  the  1890’s.  It  is  more  readable  and 
more  forceful  in  this  "rough"  form, 

— Prof.  John  D.  Lewis 
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*7 key  TriJent  to  QolLeye. 

by  William  Bentinck-Smith 

Editor,  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin 


| HE  6 million  graduates  of  our 
1,300  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing obviously  cannot  be  easily  typed. 
The  nearest  anyone  has  come  to  a com- 
posite portrait  is  a survey,  recently 
completed  by  Time  Magazine  and  just 
published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co. 
( They  IF ent  to  College  by  Ernest  Have- 
mann  and  Patricia  Salter  West). 

The  Composite 

The  college  graduate  is  most  likely 
to  be  a married  businessman  about 
thirty-seven  years  old,  with  at  least  one 


Five  Statistical 
Generalizations 

1.  There  are  many  more  young  peo- 
ple than  old  in  the  graduate  population. 
Only  fifteen  out  of  every  thousand  re- 
ceived their  degrees  before  1900. 

2.  Just  about  three  out  of  every  five 
are  men.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
the  trend  is  toward  a fifty-fifty  basis. 

3.  About  seven  in  every  ten  come 
from  one  of  the  twenty-one  states  in  the 
East  or  Midwest  and  half  come  from 
small  towns  or  cities. 

4.  The  chances  are  very  good  that  he 
comes  from  a college  family. 

5.  It  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion to  earn  your  way  through  college. 
Only  29%  of  our  college  graduates  have 
not  turned  their  hands  to  gainful  labor 
before  graduation.  More  than  half  the 
women  did  not  work;  only  one  man  in 
six  was  completely  supported  by  his 
parents. 


child,  and  is  a home-owner  in  a city 
or  town  in  the  East  or  Midwest.  He 
more  than  likely  worked  his  way 
through,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  he 
is  now  pretty  well  off  in  comparison 
with  the  rest  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 
Hes  very  conservative  in  his  political 
opinions;  he  believes  firmly  in  Ameri- 
can participation  in  world  affairs;  he’s 
tolerant  on  racial  and  religious  issues; 
he's  a Protestant  and  thinks  that  reli- 
gion has  something  to  offer  this  ma- 
terialistic age;  he  normally  votes  Re- 
publican but  has  a tendency  toward 
political  independence.  If  he  had 
it  to  do  over  again,  he  would  go  back 
to  the  same  college  from  which  he 
graduated  and  his  only  change  of  mind 
about  the  place  would  probably  be  in 
the  courses  he  took. 

And  the  Ladies 
Our  composite  turned  out  to  be  male 
because  there  are  more  of  him.  If  the 
subject  were  female,  she  would  be  a 
full-time  housewife.  She’s  a regular 
participant  in  civic  and  social  activi- 
ties; she  exercises  her  vote  at  the  polls 
and  is  having  just  as  full  an  intellectual 
life  as  the  college  career  woman. 
Worldly  Success 
The  great  majority  are  in  high  in- 
come levels.  "The  college  graduate 
holds  the  key  jobs  in  our  society,”  Mr. 
Havemann  says.  "The  non-college  man 
who  rises  to  the  top  is  a relative  rarity. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unusual  to  find 
an  Old  Grad  who  is  not  at  the  top.” 


Major  field  of  study 
and  earnings 


LAW,  MEDICINE 
AND  DENTISTRY 


ENGINEERING 


SCIENCES  AND 
MATHEMATICS 


THE  HUMANITIES 


This  adaptation  of  Mr.  Bentinck- 
Smith’s  article  is  taken  from  a study 
he  made  for  “Time”  Magazine. 


The  picture  of  the  woman  graduate 
is  not  nearly  so  favorable.  The  college 
career  woman  ranks  among  the  upper- 
crust  in  job  prestige,  but  in  the  matter 
of  remuneration  is  found  the  biggest 
difference  between  men  and  women 
graduates.  The  woman’s  median  in- 
come is  $2,689  compared  with  the 
man’s  $4,689.  There  are  practically 
no  college  women  in  the  high  salary 
brackets. 

"Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  oldest 
graduates  chose  their  colleges  on  the 
basis  of  family  tradition;  they  went  to 
the  school  their  fathers  had  attended, 
and  sometimes  their  grandfathers  as 
well.  Among  the  youngest,  this  pro- 
portion has  dropped  to  15%.  The 
proportion  who  mention  low  cost  and 
an  opportunity  to  work  one's  way 
through  has  meanwhile  risen  from 
34%  to  44%.  More  young  people 
have  been  receiving  help  in  the  form 
of  scholarships  — a third  of  the  most 
recent  graduates,  compared  to  only  'a 
fourth  of  the  oldest  ones.” 


Some  Conclusions 

★ The  higher  the  grades  you  get  in  col- 
lege, the  more  satisfied  you  are  likely  to 
be  with  your  college  career. 

★ The  number  and  intensity  of  the  ex- 
tracurricular activities  you  engage  in  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  your  later 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  your 
alma  mater. 

★ Your  choice  of  a college  depends  on 
your  own  likings  and  personality.  The 
chances  are  at  least  three  to  one  you’ll 
be  glad  you  chose  it. 

★ The  wealth  and  prestige  of  his  col- 
lege is  the  best  guide  to  predicting  a 
graduate's  financial  success. 

★ The  boy  who  works  his  way  through 
college  makes  relatively  less  money  than 
the  boy  from  the  richer  family. 

★ The  men  who  make  the  A’s  but  sel- 
dom engage  in  campus  activities  outside 
the  library  make  the  most  money  — 
more  even  than  the  all-around  student 
who  may  be  picked  as  the  most  likely 
to  succeed. 

★ Once  you  go  to  college  the  chances 
are  almost  even  that  you  will  never  set- 
tle down  in  your  old  neighborhood 
among  your  old  friends. 

★ It  is  hard  to  keep  the  college  man 
and  woman  down  on  the  farm  or  to  at- 
tract them  there. 


B 


THE  OBERLIN  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


^Hiey  rWe*it  to  Ohe/vUn 

Occupational  Distribution  of  Oberlin  Alumni 

by  L.  D.  Hartson  and  Hermina  Zortz 


T"HE  PRIMARY  function  which 
Oberlin  is,  and  has  for  many  years 
been,  performing  is  preparing  its  stu- 
dents to  enter  the  professions.  The 
kinds  of  work  which  can  be  done  with- 
out graduate  training  have  become  less 
and  less  attractive.  The  record  shows 
that  in  recent  years  seven  out  of  every 
ten  men  and  one  half  of  the  women 
also  have  gone  on  to  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional school.  Even  of  those  who 
have  entered  business  or  industry,  33.6 
per  cent  have  done  some  graduate  work. 
The  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
whether  the  fact  that  most  of  the  stu- 
dents are  planning  on  post-graduate 
study  exerts  any  influence  upon  Ober- 
lin’s  scholastic  standards.  It  is  our  be- 
lief that  it  has  a very  profound  influ- 
ence. Students  are  pretty  generally 
aware  that  it  is  increasingly  true  that 


MEN 

Functional  Distribution 
Classes  1927  - 1946 

Actors 

Actuaries 

Administrators 

Advertisers 

Agriculturists 

Analysts 

Artists 

brokers 

business  Men 

buyers 

Caseworkers 

Chemists 

Clerks 

Consultants 

Creditmen 

Curators 

Economists 

Editors 

Educators 

Engineers 

Foresters 

Geologists,  Geographers.  Geophysicists 
Insurance  Underwriters 
Investigators 

Law  Enforcement  Officers 

Lawyers 

Librarians 

Medical  Men 

Meteorologist 

Military  Service  (Regulars) 

Ministers.  Missionaries 

Musicians 

Personnel  Men 

Physicists 

Pilots 

Postmaster 

Production  Managers,  Supervisors 
Psychologists 

Radio  and  TV  Directors.  Announcers 
Reporters,  Columnists,  Correspondents 
Research  Scientists 
Safety  Advisors 
Salesmen 

Statisticians.  Mathematicians,  Auditors. 
Accountants 

Technicians,  Craftsman,  Draftsman, 
Metallurgists 
United  States  Consuls 
Writers 

Unknown  (No  Recent  Information) 
Total 


5 

304 

26 

20 

25 
21 

4 

60 

16 

13 
50 
15 
12 

9 

5 
15 

14 
495 

48 

3 

13 

5 

10 

8 

125 

19 

196 

1 

21 

81 

7 

32 

17 

2 

1 

26 

6 
6 

12 

143 

2 

117 

82 

6 

12 

10 

62 

2184 


to  gain  admission  to  a professional 
school  it  is  not  enough  to  be  just  an 
average  student.  Competition  with 
others  seeking  admission  is  one  of  the 
more  powerful  factors  which  deter- 
mines Oberlin’s  high  scholastic  stand- 
ards. Because  standards  are  high,  Ober- 
lin graduates  receive  preferential  treat- 
ment for  admission  to  the  professional 
schools.  It  is  because  Oberlin  has  a 
reputation  for  providing  excellent 
preparation  for  professional  training 
that  it  continues  to  attract  the  type  of 
person  who  is  looking  forward  to  a pro- 
fessional career. 

Changes  in  Picture 
Examination  of  the  overall  picture  of 
change  in  vocational  interest  from 
1907-19 46,  as  determined  from  the 
1948  Alumni  Catalogue  with  informa- 
tion brought  up  to  1951  from  supple- 
mental material  in  the  Alumni  Records 
office,  shows  a decrease  of  interest  in 
business  activities  and  secondary  school 
teaching,  and  relatively  less  interest 
in  the  Christian  ministry,  YMCA  work, 
and  agriculture.  This  has  been  bal- 
anced by  a great  upsurge  of  interest  in 
the  field  of  the  sciences  and  in  medi- 
cine. These  two  areas  now  engage 
more  than  one  quarter  of  all  male  grad- 
uates of  the  last  decade.  Others  have 
eschewed  the  business  or  teaching  field 
in  favor  of  governmental  service. 

Business  and  industry,  which  con- 
tinued to  attract  30%  of  the  men  dur- 
ing the  first  thirty  years,  has  been 
chosen  by  only  22%  during  the  years 
since  1937. 

Teaching  Decline 
The  total  in  education,  which  rose 
to  a high  of  33%  during  the  years  im- 
mediately following  the  first  world  war, 
has  sunk  to  23%.  While  this  is  re- 
fleeted  in  the  proportion  in  college 
teaching,  which  has  decreased  from 
18.5%  at  the  peak  (1917-1926)  to 
16%  at  present,  it  is  much  more 
marked  in  the  area  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, inasmuch  as  most  of  the  men  not 
on  college  faculties  have  been  em- 
ployed in  secondary  education.  When 
one  subtracts  the  proportion  in  college 
education  from  the  total  figure  for  edu- 
cation, one  notes  a substantial  and 
steady  decrease  from  15.3%  to  7.5% 
in  secondary  school  work. 

Ministerial  Revival 
There  has  also  been  a decline  in  the 
ministry  and  missionary  field.  From 
a combined  total  of  7%  in  the  first 


decade,  the  proportion  sank  to  2.8% 
for  those  who  graduated  between 
1927  and  1936.  Elowever,  it  has  risen 
again  to  almost  5%  during  the  1937-46 
decade.  The  field  of  social  service, 
after  showing  a decline  from  two  to  one 
per  cent,  has  risen  again  to  a little  over 
2%.  The  figures  for  YMCA  work  and 
scouting  have  dropped  steadily  from 
over  3%  to  somewhat  less  than  1%. 
The  proportion  in  agriculture,  which 
attracted  354%  in  the  earlier  period, 
now  claims  only  one  half  of  one  per 
cent. 

Sciences  Gain 

In  what  directions,  then,  have  Ober- 
lin alumni  turned  their  attention?  The 
most  outstanding  trend  has  been  into 
the  area  of  scientific  research.  If  a 
combination  be  made  of  the  physical, 
biological,  and  social  scientists,  the 
proportion  in  these  fields  has  increased 
during  the  40-year  period  from  2.3% 
to  14.9%.  Paralleling  the  increase  of 
interest  in  the  sciences  has  been  that 
in  medicine,  where  the  proportion  has 
risen  from  less  than  5%  to  nearly  11%. 
The  proportion  in  government  service 
has  nearly  doubled,  from  2.2%  to  4.1%, 

WOMEN 

Functional  Distribution 


Classes  1927  - 1946 

Actresses  4 

Adjustors  4 

Administrators  306 

Advertisers  13 

Analysts  9 

Artists  26 

Chemists  4 7 

Clerks  (Bank  Tellers)  29 

Curators  4 

Economists  5 

Editors  43 

Engineers  2 

Geologists.  Geographers,  Archaelogist  4 

Hostesses,  Stewardesses  3 

Lawyers  5 

Librarians  130 

Musicians  5 

Occupational  Therapists  5 

Physical  Therapists  4 4 

Physicians,  Psychiatrists,  Dentist  19 

Physicists  2 

Psychologists  3 

Nurses  43 

Reporters  9 

Religious  Educators,  Missionaries  15 

Research  Workers  49 

Saleswomen  30 

Secretaries  375 

Social  Welfare  Workers  135 

Statisticians,  Auditors,  Accountants  47 

Students  g 

Teachers  947 

Technicians 

Translators,  Interpreters,  Intelligence 

Service  49 

Writers  g 

Homemakers  Only  205 

No  Information 
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when  the  last  two  decades  are  com- 
pared with  the  first  two.  The  legal 
profession,  which  attracted  9%  in  the 
first  decade,  has  risen  again  to  more 
than  7%,  after  a low  of  about  4.5% 
in  the  intervening  years.  A parallel 
movement  has  taken  place  in  the  field 
of  engineering.  Starting  with  a base 
of  nearly  3%,  the  curve  dropped  to 
1.5%  in  the  second  decade  and  has 
risen  to  2.3%  in  the  most  recent  period. 
In  the  fields  of  art,  journalism,  library 
work,  and  music  there  have  been  no 
significant  changes. 

Graduate  Study 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
graduated  during  the  period  1927-46 
have  obtained  some  graduate  profes- 
sional training.  The  only  vocation  in 
which  no  person  has  undertaken  grad- 
uate work  is  dramatics,  in  which  only 
two  men  have  been  professionally  em- 
ployed. In  agriculture  and  in  business 
and  industry  the  majority  have  not  had 
graduate  training;  and  in  three  others 
( journalism,  music,  and  the  social  sci- 
entists in  industry)  the  majority  either 
have  no  graduate  training  at  all  or  no 


advanced  degrees.  But  in  all  other 
areas  a significant  majority  have  ad- 
vanced degrees. 

SCHOOLMARM 

Teaching  continues,  as  in  the  past, 
to  be  the  women’s  most  frequently 
preferred  vocation.  When  a classifi- 
cation was  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
major  occupation  preceding  marriage, 
or  the  one  to  which  they  have  returned, 
we  found  that  34.6%  have  been 
teachers. 

The  number  obtaining  their  liveli- 
hood from  educational  institutions  is 
even  larger  than  is  indicated  by  the  list, 
for  the  917  cited  are  supplemented 
by  96  engaged  in  secretarial  work,  40 
in  administrative  positions,  and  44  in 
college  or  high  school  libraries.  Smaller 
numbers  work  in  art  museums,  the 
mission  field,  nurses’  training  schools, 
et  al. 

Half  Go  On 

With  reference  to  postgraduate 
professional  training,  48%  of  the 
women  have  a record  of  having  at- 
tended graduate  school.  Although  but 


2.6%  have  achieved  the  doctorate,  or 
its  equivalent,  20.7%  have  an  M.A.„ 
and  6%  the  B.S.  In  addition,  1 8.7 
have  done  some  graduate  work,  fre- 
quently of  a type  leading  to  a certifi- 
cate rather  than  a degree.  This  was 
apparently  true  of  16  of  the  26  en- 
gaged in  art  work,  for  there  are  only 
six  in  this  field  who  have  not  studied 
somewhere  since  obtaining  the  A.B. 
And  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
64.3%  of  the  physical  therapists,  35% 
of  those  in  secretarial  work,  and  28% 
of  the  social  welfare  workers,  as  well 
as  some  of  those  in  almost  every  other 
field. 

Of  those  engaged  in  medicine,  nurs- 
ing, dentistry,  archaeology,  geology, 
psychology,  vocational  counseling,  and 
the  law,  100%  have  one  advanced  de- 
gree or  more.  Twenty  of  the  nurses 
have  the  M.N.  in  addition  to  the  R.N. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  posi- 
tions open  to  women  with  no  further 
training  than  that  received  as  under- 
graduates, for  52%  of  them  have  not 
pursued  their  formal  education  after 
graduating  from  Oberlin. 


Clubs 


Alumni 

The  Oherlin  Ideal 


"To  help  the  child  to  conquer  him- 
self," the  obligation  of  Oberlin  College 
to  its  students,  in  President  King’s 
phrase,  became  the  center  of  discussion 
in  five  meetings  of  Oberlin  alumni  on 
the  West  Coast  this  spring. 

Speaking  on  "The  Oberlin  Tradi- 
tion,” Prof.  Warren  Taylor  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  contrasted  the  diver- 
gent goals  sought  by  many  colleges 
today  and  then  traced  the  development 
of  the  Oberlin  ideal  in  college  educa- 
tion across  the  century  from  the  first 
statement  of  it  by  John  Jay  Shipherd 
in  1833:  "The  best  education  of  the 
whole  man,”  through  President  Bar- 
rows’s sense  of  the  purpose  of  Oberlin 
— "to  develop  human  nature  on  all 
sides,  including  the  moral  and  spiritual 
sides”  — on  to  President  King’s  sense 
of  "the  whole  self.” 

The  Oberlin  tradition,  which  has 
come  into  the  present  with  unbroken 
continuity,  is  this,  Prof.  Taylor  said: 
"To  develop,  in  a democratic  atmos- 
phere, by  breadth  and  thoroughness  of 
work,  maturing,  self-governing  indi- 
viduals, who,  by  their  abilities,  their 
will,  and  their  authority  over  them- 
selves, can  help  in  maintaining  and  in- 
creasing the  stature  of  humanity." 


In  contrast  to  the  grasps  for  power 
on  the  part  of  authoritarian  institutions 
today  and  the  accompanying  claims  for 
past  and  future  perfection  which  are 
made  to  justify  condemnations  of  the 
present,  Prof.  Taylor  continued,  Ober- 
lin College  flowered  from  the  individu- 
alistic, democratic,  and  benevolent  roots 
of  the  modern  world.  In  the  Oberlin 
tradition,  not  an  institution  but  the  in- 
dividual must  face  and  solve  his  own 
problems,  and  in  that  great  effort  the 
College  must  help  him  to  the  utmost 
of  its  ability. 

The  Oberlin  tradition  is  firmly  rooted 
in  the  past.  In  the  thoroughness  of  its 
search  for  truth  in  science,  it  reaches 
back  to  the  work  of  Copernicus,  Gali- 
leo, and  Francis  Bacon.  In  its  rejection 
of  political  ecclesiasticism  and  the  med- 
iaeval synthesis,  it  grows  from  Luther 
and  the  Reformation.  In  its  assertion 
of  freedom  of  conscience,  it  grows 
from  Roger  Williams  and  the  later 
abandonment  of  Calvinism  in  the  New 
England  theology. 

In  its  commitment  to  an  active,  prac- 
tical religion,  it  reaches  back  to  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  to  what  Valla  and 
Erasmus,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 


centuries,  termed  "the  philosophy  of 
Christ”  and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  the 
seventeenth,  benevolence , one  of  Pres- 
ident Fairchild’s  favorite  terms. 

For  its  non-sectarian  sense  of  an  ac- 
tive, practical  religion,  most  of  all  it 
goes  back  to  John  Frederick  Oberlin. 
In  its  humanitarianism,  toleration,  cos- 
mopolitanism, and  its  belief  in  inquiry 
and  reason,  it  reaches  back  to  the  En- 
lightenment. In  its  strong  sense  of 
moral  obligation,  and  the  moral  imper- 
ative, and  faith  in  man  as  moral  agent, 
it  goes  back  to  the  prophets  of  Israel; 
and  in  reverence  for  personality,  Presi- 
dent King’s  phrase,  the  fulness  of  the 
individual  life,  it  goes  back  to  British 
humanitarianism.  And  in  its  demo- 
cratic spirit  it  goes  back  to  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  every  human  being,  to  the  Anglo- 
American  sense  of  freedom  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  to  John  Locke 
and  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  1776. 

In  his  opinion.  Prof.  Taylor  con- 
cluded, "there  is  not  current  today  in 
theories  of  college  education  a tradi- 
tion which  encompasses  more  fully  than 
does  the  Oberlin  tradition  the  problems 
of  the  growth,  the  development,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  men  and  women, 
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as  individuals,  and  of  die  society  which 
they  create.  We  today  shall  not  be  ir- 
reverent of  the  fathers  of  Oberlin  if 
our  efforts  help  to  embody  in  our  time 
what  their  efforts  embodied  in  theirs: 
the  power  of  the  person,  as  able  and 
responsible,  in  a democratic  atmos- 
phere, by  breadth  and  thoroughness  of 
work,  to  be  of  great  social  usefulness.” 

Prof.  Taylor’s  swing  of  alumni  clubs 
included  Spokane,  Washington,  Mr. 
Fred  G.  Fulton,  ’07,  presiding;  Seattle, 
Washington,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Burton, 
’26,  presiding;  Portland,  Oregon,  Mr. 
William  G.  Bosworth,  ’48,  presiding; 
Berkeley,  California,  Mr.  Lewis  E. 
Davis,  x’l6,  presiding;  and  San  Diego, 
California,  Mrs.  John  J.  Barbour  (Dor- 
othea Mount),  x’38,  presiding. 

Pittsburgh  Spring  Banquet 

Oberlinians  in  Pittsburgh  met  in 
May  for  their  annual  Spring  Banquet 
and  business  meeting.  Dean  Blair  Stew- 
art and  Mrs.  Stewart  were  the  guests  of 
honor.  Parents  of  present  Oberlin  stu- 
dents joined  alumni  for  this  event. 

Making  his  first  appearance  before 
Pittsburgh  Alumni,  Dean  Stewart  spoke 
on  "Educational  Policies  at  Oberlin.” 


Chicago  Scholarships  Advanced 

Two  scholarship  projects  have  been 
budgeted  by  the  Oberlin  Women’s 
Club  of  Chicago  for  1952-53.  To  the 
Scholarship  and  Guidance  Association 
went  $150  for  a Chicago  high  school 
girl.  Earlier  in  the  year  $300  went  to 
Oberlin  for  a student’s  tuition,  and  this 
will  be  continued  next  year.  Rummage 
sales  in  both  spring  and  fall  have  been 
the  club’s  main  source  of  funds  for 
scholarships  for  many  years. 


She  Smiles  Easily 

wrote  one  of  Margaret  Goslin’s 
teachers.  Margaret  can  attend 
Oberlin  because  of  a scholarship. 
Her  uncle,  with  whom  she  lives, 
earned  his  own  degree  in  eight 
years  of  Chicago  night  school; 
wants  Margaret  to  earn  hers  under 
more  favorable  circumstances. 


After  the  business  session  of  the 
spring  meeting,  entertainment  began 
with  group  singing  directed  by  Mar- 
garet Jeffries  Bollinger,  ’45,  followed 
by  songs  by  Anna  Jean  Sinamark  Land- 
gren,  ’42.  Sally  Skyrm,  ’47,  was  the 
accompanist.  Interpretive  readings 
were  given  by  Gwendolyn  Hawes 
Trindl,  x’49. 


junction  with  the  Mock  Convention, 
and  a singing  program. 


New  York  Women 
heard  Dean  Stewart  in  May.  He 
is  at  left  above.  To  his  right  are 
Mrs.  Stewart;  Miss  Constance  D. 
Sherman,  ’30,  new  president  of  the 
club;  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Gladieux 
( Persis  Skilliter),  OKTS  ’30. 

Curriculum  Changes 

Changes  in  the  Oberlin  curriculum 
made  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing 
emphasis  which  present-day  society 
places  on  higher  education  were  dis- 
cussed by  Dean  Blair  Stewart  when 
the  Toledo  Oberlin  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion held  its  annual  spring  meeting. 

Grove  Patterson,  ’05,  editor  of  the 
Toleda  Blade,  was  toastmaster  for  the 
evening.  The  meeting  included  dinner, 
a business  session,  a straw  vote  in  con- 


Scholarship Holciers 


pj  ECAUSE  I knew  so  many  fine 
people  who  had  gone  to  Ober- 
lin,” was  one  reason  Margaret  Goslin, 
’54,  gave  for  wanting  to  go  to  Oberlin 
herself.  Other  reasons  were  "its  fine 
atmosphere  of  music  and  sound  study 
program.” 

Margaret  graduated  from  Shaker 
Heights  (Ohio)  high  school  in  the 
highest  tenth  of  her  class,  with  an  aver- 
age of  93.5%.  Recommended  by  her 
school  as  having  "ambition  and  pluck 
plus  brains  and  personality,”  she  was 
granted  a full-tuition  scholarship.  "She 
never  allows  herself  to  do  less  than  her 
best.” 

She  attended  a small  rural  grammar 
school  where,  she  feels,  "the  intimate 
associations,  healthful  atmosphere,  and 
additional  attention  in  studies”  helped 
to  make  her  "an  interested,  curious  stu- 
dent and  an  avid  reader.” 


She  plays  the  piano  and  enjoys  sing- 
ing. Her  favorite  sports  are  tennis, 
basketball,  and  swimming.  Her  par- 
ticular interest  is  speech.  In  high 
school  she  was  in  demand  as  a speaker 
at  other  schools  for  the  Cleveland  Com- 
munity Fund.  One  high  school  prin- 
cipal wrote  that  he  was  sure  that  most 
of  the  credit  for  a $400  increase  in 
student  gifts  at  his  school  belonged  to 
her. 

At  Oberlin,  Margaret  has  been  ac- 
tive in  Women’s  Self  Government  and 
the  Y.W.C.A.  She  will  be  a junior 
counsellor  next  year. 

She  would  like  to  do  radio  or  per- 
sonnel work  after  college.  If  she  does 
not  go  into  either  of  these  careers,  she 
would  like  to  engage  in  speech  therapy, 
working  with  the  deaf  and  the  speech- 
handicapped. 


'51  Members  of  Alaska  Club 

"We  noticed  that  the  latest  issue  of 
the  Alumni  Magazine  did  not  carry  an 
account  of  the  first,  last,  and  only  meet- 
ing of  the  Oberlin-in-Alaska  Club.  Re- 
sults of  our  three-day  convention  held 
in  Seward  from  March  20-22  were  a 
unanimous  straw  ballot  for  Dolliver  of 
Iowa. 

"Spring  vacation  from  school  teach- 
ing in  Oregon  made  it  possible  for  Ruth 
Mighell  and  I (Julie  Hail)  to  enjoy  a 
boat  trip  to  Alaska  and  a visit  with 
Peggy  Dolliver,  who  is  working  at  the 
Jesse  Lee  Orphanage  in  Seward,  Alaska. 
This  picture  was  taken  at  Moose  Pass, 
the  only  wide  place  in  the  only  road 
from  Seward  to  Anchorage.” 


FOR  JULY  1952 
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Transition  Transfixed 


■Spotlight  on 


The  Campus  Commentator 

REPORTING  THE  STUDENT  SIDE  OF  OBERLIN  NEWS 


N.  T EARLY  everybody  agreed  that 
^ ^ Thornton  Wilder  had  given  a 
peach  of  a Commencement  address, 
and  that  Illumination  Night  was  the 
best  ever,  and  that  even  the  weather 
had  been  remarkably  cooperative- — 
for  Oberlin.  If  most  of  us  were  kind 
of  sorry  to  be  leaving,  we  managed  to 
hide  it  pretty  well  in  the  carnival-like 
atmosphere  of  the  last  few  days.  And 
nearly  everybody  was  looking  forward 
instead  of  backward. 

Nevertheless,  most  of  the  four  hun- 
dred of  us  had  been  vaguely  bothered, 
at  one  time  or  other  in  our  four  years, 
by  the  question  of  what  happens  to 
students  after  they  graduate.  And 
among  other  things,  what  is  that  mys- 
terious process  whereby  idealistic  and 
sometimes  irresponsible  undergrad- 
uates are  transmuted  into  a respected 
group  to  whom  the  administration  and 
faculty  listen  attentively  and  for  whom 
the  workers  at  Buildings  and  Grounds 
slave  each  spring — in  short,  the 
alumni?  Just  why  does  the  possession 
of  a degree  seem  to  alter  drastically 
their  status  in  regard  to  the  College? 

Oberlin  students  like  to  think  that 
they  have  always  been  vitally  concerned 
about  the  management  of  the  College, 


by  Martin  Doudna,  '52 

and  there  is  some  justification  for  this 
attitude.  From  freshman  week  on, 
many  of  them  are  severe  critics  of  real 
or  imagined  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  adminstration,  faculty,  or  fel- 
low students.  Recent  years  have  seen 
increased  student  representation  in  the 
adminstration  of  both  curricular  and 
extra-curricular  affairs,  through  the 
formation  of  two  student-faculty  com- 
mittees. At  the  same  time  opportunity 
for  increased  student  responsibility 
has  come  with  the  growth  of  the  Co- 
op movement.  Both  of  these  develop- 
ments mean  that  students  have  the  op- 
portunity to  do  more  than  merely  gripe 
about  conditions  they  don’t  like.  Even 
this  measure  of  student  self-govern- 
ment does  not  come  easily.  A lot  of 
ideas  are  seen,  upon  examination,  to 
be  impractical,  and  most  changes  have 
to  be  effected  more  gradually  than 
some  students  would  wish.  And  the 
apathy  of  the  student  body  as  a whole 
can  sometimes  block  some  measures 
of  change.  Nevertheless,  these  op- 
portunities for  student  responsibility 
provide  a chance  for  the  kind  of  liberal 
education  that  does  not  come  wholly 
from  textbooks  or  lecture  notes. 

A couple  of  things  which  have  hap- 


pened in  the  last  few  months  indicate 
a trend  which  could  become  dangerous, 
and  restrictive  of  student  responsibility 
and  freedom.  These  are  incidents  in 
which  the  administration  has  shown  an 
acute  sensitivity  to  outside  opinions 
of  Oberlin,  both  among  alumni  and 
among  those  unconnected  in  any  way 
with  the  College.  One  of  these  is  the 
reaction  to  the  publication  in  a rela- 
tively obscure  periodical  of  an  exag- 
gerated and  distorted  report  of  reli- 
gious attitudes  on  campus.  One  of 
the  elements  of  this  reaction  was  an  at- 
tempt by  the  administration  to  intimi- 
date the  writer  of  a Review  column 
that  the  periodical  had  found  objec- 
tionable. This  latter  reaction  brought 
a discussion  of  whether  there  should  be 
some  form  of  censorship  of  the  Review , 
since,  in  a sense,  the  paper  represented 
the  College. 

It  is  this  undue  concern  with  main- 
taining a respectable  reputation  that 
began  to  worry  a good  many  of  us  just 
before  we  graduated.  And  as  alumni 
we  don't  feel  any  differently.  Of  course 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  a college’s 
having  a good  reputation,  but  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  just  how  much  should 
be  sacrificed  for  reputation.  Freedom 
of  the  student  press  seems  to  be  quite  a 
bit  too  much. 

I do  not  want  to  be  interpreted  as 
screaming  that  student  rights  have  been 
trampled  underfoot.  I do  not  think 
that  this  has  been  the  case  at  Oberlin, 
nor  do  I think  such  an  event  likely  in 
the  near  future.  Nevertheless,  such 
is  always  a very  real  danger  when  a 
college  is  run  more  as  a business  than 
as  an  educational  institution.  And  this 
is  the  way  many  small  liberal  arts  col- 
leges seem  forced  to  turn,  in  order  to 
continue  their  existence.  This  means, 
among  other  things,  a lowering  of 
standards,  and  a public  relations  pro- 
gram calculated  to  appeal  to  sources 
of  private  revenue  among  prospective 
students,  alumni,  and  comparative 
strangers. 

In  the  face  of  rising  costs  and  de- 
creasing enrollments,  the  small  col- 
lege is  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  com- 
promising its  standards  somewhat  or 
going  far  into  the  red.  For  those  in 
responsible  administrative  positions, 
the  former  alternative  seems  the  more 
desirable.  And  yet  there  are  limits  to 
compromise.  The  college  which 
preaches  liberal  ideals  in  the  classroom 
but  fears  to  practice  them  for  economic 
or  other  reasons  can  teach  its  students 
nothing  but  disillusionment.  Unless 
Oberlin  can  provide  a liberal  education 
both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  no  eco- 
nomic aid  can  save  it,  for  it  will  have 
lost  its  reason  for  existence. 
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Class  of  77 

Emelie  Royce  Comings  of  Ober- 
lin at  the  Alumni  Luncheon.  Her 
class  is  the  oldest  to  have  a living 
member. 


1891 

Clark  B.  Firestone,  associate  editor  of  the 
Times- Star,  holds  the  first  Gold  Seal  Port 
Security  card  to  be  issued  by  the  Coast  Guard 
in  the  Cincinnati  District  as  “an  outstanding 
citizen  who  has  focussed  the  attention  of  other 
citizens  upon  the  importance  of  the  river  to  our 
national  economy,  past,  present  and  future  . . . 
through  the  medium  of  outstanding  books  such 
as  ‘Sycamore  Shores,’  and  writings  in  the 
Times-Star  . . 

At  the  1952  Commencement  of  Pacific  Uni- 
versity, Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  Seabury  C.  Mastick 
was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science.  He  also  gave  the  Commencement  ad- 
dress, “Evolution,  Devolution,  and  Revolution.” 

1893 

Carl  Kinseley  writes  from  Falls  Church,  Va., 
that  he  is  well  and  busy  and  now  has  eight 
grandchildren. 

1903 

Bertha  Wright  has  had  a stroke  and  was  in 
the  hospital  for  eight  weeks  this  Spring.  She 
is  now  staying  with  her  sister  in  Houghton, 
Mich. 
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public  schools  in  1922,  she  joined  the  University 
as  dean  of  women  and  assistant  professor  of 
hygiene.  One  of  her  first  accomplishments  was 
to  establish  a physical  education  program  for 
girls.  The  number  of  women  students  has 
grown  from  200  in  1922  to  more  than  900  at 
present.  Although  retired,  she  will  continue  to 
serve  the  university  as  its  liaison  representative 
with  the  women  graduates. 

1910 

Mary  A.  Coleman,  x.  Executive  Director  of 
the  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciation, received  Wagner  College’s  annual  Di- 
stinguished Citizen  Award  at  its  Commence- 
ment on  June  7. 

191  1 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Cushman,  professor  of  govern- 
ment at  Cornell  University,  has  been  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Dr.  Cushman,  a member  of  the 
Cornell  faculty  since  1923,  is  widely  known  as 
an  authority  on  civil  rights. 

Mrs.  Jonathan  Mitchell  (Doris  Stevens),  who 
writes  under  her  maiden  name,  has  recently 
written  several  ballads  about  the  Nebraska 
prairies. 

John  B.  Andrews,  office  manager  for  the  Car- 
nation Company  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  elected 
international  president  of  the  National  Office 
Management  Association  at  their  33rd  confer- 
ence in  San  Francisco  in  May.  During  the 
past  year  Mr.  Andrews  served  as  vice  president 
of  the  association.  He  has  been  with  Carnation 
Co.  for  the  last  30  years,  serving  as  office 
manager  of  the  fresh  milk  and  ice  cream  division 
in  Seattle  and  at  Oakland,  and  since  1937  has 
been  the  Seattle  office  manager. 

This  spring  Hope  Vincent,  who  lives  in  Winter 
Park,  Fla.,  entertained  Clare  Tousley.  Director 
of  Public  Interest  of  the  New  York  Community 
Service  Society,  for  a two  weeks’  vacation. 

1912 

Elmina  Lucke  is  in  Karachi.  Pakistan,  where 
she  will  spend  a year  as  the  UN  representative  in 
the  technical  assistance  program.  She  will  be 
adviser  to  the  government  on  establishing  social 
service  training  schools. 

1914 

Mark  H.  Heald  — see  class  of  1952  news. 

1915 

The  Toledo  Blade  for  May  11  had  a feature 
story  on  Mrs.  Herbert  Reisler  (Ida  Park)  and 
her  interest  in  bird  study.  The  start  of  her 
interest  in  the  field  was  a summer  field  trip 
with  Professor  Lynds  Jones.  “About  5 or  6 
years  ago,  Mrs.  Reisler  was  asked  to  talk  on 
birds  at  a church  circle  meeting.  From  that 
time  she  has  made  more  than  75  talks,  entitled 
‘From  My  Kitchen  Window.’  She  whistles 


One.  of  the.  OlcL  Quad 4. 

Born  in  1853,  Mary  Louisa  Patterson 
Manly,  ’80,  is  Oberlin’s  oldest  living 
graduate.  She  is  also  the  oldest  sur- 
viving member  of  the  early  college- 
faculty  of  Wellesley,  where  she  served 
under  the  first  three  presidents.  (Mrs. 
Emelie  Royce  Comings,  77,  of  Ober- 
lin,  is  the  only  member  of  the  oldest 
class  to  have  a living  member.) 

Before  coming  to  Oberlin,  Mrs. 
Manly  taught  for  three  years  at  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Normal  School, 
established  soon  after  the  Civil  War 
for  the  education  of  colored  teachers. 

After  her  graduation,  she  became 
instructor  in  rhetoric  and  composition 
at  Wellesley.  She  married  the  Rev. 
Ralza  Morse  Manly,  principal  of  the 
Richmond  Normal  School,  in  1884, 
and  the  Manlys  both  taught  at  Wel- 
lesley till  1892. 

A series  of  moves  for  reasons  of 
health  brought  Mrs.  Manly  to  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.,  in  1903,  Mr.  Manly  hav- 
ing died  in  1897.  Beginning  in  1905, 
Mrs.  Manly  taught  English  for  twenty 
years  at  Miss  Orton’s  Preparatory 
School  for  Girls.  This  term  of  service 
was  twice  broken,  once  for  a four- 
month  lecture  course  on  "The  history 
of  Rome  in  the  light  of  present  exca- 
vations” in  the  American  School  for 
Classical  Studies  in  Rome. 

In  1930  she  moved  to  "Pilgrim 
Place  in  Claremont,”  Calif.,  where  she 
has  lived  ever  since.  She  will  be  ninety- 
nine  in  September.  Her  interest  in  her 
family  and  host  of  friends  remains  ac- 
tive, although  her  lack  of  eyesight 
compels  her  to  have  two  different 
helpers  who  look  after  her  large  cor- 
respondence. 

birds  calls  and  talks  on  about  40  different  birds 
she  has  seen  from  her  kitchen  window  . . . 
Known  as  ‘Mother  Nature’  to  Toledo  Girl 
Scouts.  Mrs.  Reisler  has  served  as  nature  ad- 
viser at  Girl  Scout  Day  Camp  for  several 
years  . . 

1917 

Gladys  M.  Williams,  for  34  years  a missionary 
in  China  under  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  has  retired 
from  the  mission  field.  She  has  taken  on  new 
duties  as  Assistant  Hostess  at  the  Walker  Mis- 


P>U*tcipal  Sta/iti.  Second  cMal{l-Gentu'uf. 


1906 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  W.  Evans  attended  the 
Pennsylvania  bankers’  convention  in  Atlantic 
City  in  May. 

1908 

Rev.  O.  Delmar  Foster,  t.  is  now  living  at  the 
Cosmos  Club  in  Washington,  D.  C\.  and  is 
busy  writing  his  memoirs. 

Lillias  M.  Macdonald,  the  first  and  only  dean 
of  women  at  the  University  of  Buffalo,  retired 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Resigning  as 
physical  education  supervisor  with  the  Buffalo 


Miss  Mary  Ada  Edwards,  ’02,  was 
honored  at  a tea  in  May  for  her  fifty 
years’  service  with  the  Girls’  Collegiate 
School  of  Claremont  (Calif.).  The 
school  was  also  celebrating  its  sixtieth 
anniversary. 

After  her  graduation  from  Oberlin, 
Miss  Edwards  came  to  Girls’  Collegiate 
as  a teacher.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
principal,  she  became  principal  her- 
self. At  present  she  shares  the  duties 


of  being  principal  with  Miss  Muriel 
Sait,  who  has  been  on  the  school  staff 
for  twenty  years. 

The  school  was  founded  as  a day 
school  in  1892,  but  now  has  resident 
as  well  as  day  pupils.  It  still  offers  "a 
thorough  education  in  such  branches 
of  study  as  are  included  in  a liberal 
school  course,”  as  stated  in  the  initial 
catalogue. 


FOR  JULY  1952 
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sionary  Homes,  Congregational  Christian,  in 
Auburndale,  Mass. 

1919 

Nat  R.  Howard,  x.  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
News  has  been  elected  a director  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  world-wide  newsgathering  coopera- 
tive. 

1920 

Janme  S.  Childers  was  Commencement 
speaker  at  the  University  of  Georgia  on  June  5. 
Mr.  Childers  is  associate  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal. 

E.  LaVerne  Parks  is  teaching  home  economics 
and  government  at  the  high  school  in  Norwalk. 
Ohio.  She  was  selected  for  a scholarship  to  at- 
tend the  Workshop  on  Economic  Education  held 
June  1 5- J u ly  3 at  Ohio  State  University. 

1921 

Mrs.  Loyal  King  (Mary  Burke,  x)  has  a 
radio  program.  “A  Woman  Views  the  News,” 
over  stations  K X LA  and  KFVD  in  Pasadena, 
Calif.  She  is  also  active  in  community  affairs, 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  County  Probation 
Committee,  president  of  the  Women’s  Civic 
League,  and  has  just  completed  her  second  year 
as  president  of  the  Pasadena  City  College  Par- 
ent-Teachers Association.  The  Kings  have  two 
daughters,  Moya,  who  was  married  recently,  and 
Karen,  in  the  11th  grade. 

Dr.  Horatio  S.  Hill,  t.  has  been  director  of  the 
Baptist  Educational  center  of  New  York  City 
since  1930.  He  is  also  dean  of  the  Harlem  Com- 
munity Training  School  for  Religious  Educa- 
tion and  president  of  the  Sunday  School  depart- 
ment of  the  New  England  Baptist  Missionary 
convention. 

Margaret  Barnard  has  received  the  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  Award  for  outstanding  perform- 
ance of  line  administrative  functions,  given  an- 
nually by  the  Capital  District  Chapter  (Albany, 
N.  Y.)  of  the  American  Society  for  Public  Ad- 
ministration. In  public  social  work  for  20 
years,  for  the  past  1 1 years  Miss  Barnard  has 
been  Director  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  She  has  her  master’s  degree  in 
social  legislation  from  Columbia  University  and 
is  a graduate  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work.  In  addition  to  her  public  welfare  re- 
sponsibilities, she  is  serving  on  the  Board  of  the 
Albany  Council  for  Community  Services  and  is 
second  vice-president  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en’s Clubs. 

1922 

Mrs.  Douglas  Dechard  (Rebecca  Burgner) 
expects  to  return  to  the  U.S.  in  mid-July.  Her 
husband  will  join  her  in  the  fall  and  the  entire 
family  will  study  in  New  York  City  next  year. 

1924 

Mrs.  Lawrence  J.  Pierce  (Isabel  Colman,  x), 
president  of  the  Seattle.  Wash..  YWCA,  was 
elected  one  of  six  board  members  for  the  Western 
region  at  the  19th  national  YWCA  convention 
held  in  Chicago  in  May. 

Y.  P.  Mei,  who  has  been  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  during  1951-52,  has 
been  appointed  Tallman  Visiting  Professor  of 
Chinese  Civilization  and  Philosophy  at  Bowdoin 
College  for  1952-53. 

'Ve.te.’ia.H.  Bay  Scaute.'i  R.ec&Ui&l 

Robert  C.  Whitehead,  ’13  (GST 
1 6),  has  a rural  ministry  in  Maine.  He 
preaches  to  three  churches  every  Sun- 
day and  altogether  takes  care  of  about 
seven  churches,  with  the  help  of  his 
wife. 

Recently  he  was  presented  with  the 
Silver  Beaver  Award  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  on  behalf  of  the 
Bine  Tree  Council  of  Maine.  The 
award  is  made  for  outstanding  service 
to  boyhood. 


Margaret  B.  Hays  served  on  the  executive 
committee  organizing  a new  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Epsilon,  graduate  women  in  science,  and 
is  now  serving  as  treasurer  of  the  Rho  chapter 
in  Philadelphia. 

1925 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  K.  Bunker  and  daugh- 
ters, Charlotte.  11.  and  Grace,  10.  sailed  in  May 
for  Ceylon,  where  Mr.  Bunker  is  president  of 
Jaffna  College  at  Vaddukoddai.  Jaffna  College 
was  the  first  institution  in  the  far  east  to  give 
higher  education  in  English.  It  is  located  on 
the  northern  tip  of  Ceylon  and  has  over  1.200 
students  from  kindergarten  through  college. 

1927 

Mrs.  Verner  J.  Swanson  (Margaret  Sundman) 
— see  class  of  1952  news. 

Kirk  M.  Dewey,  x - see  class  of  1952  news. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Fox,  m,  will  be  on  leave  of  absence 
during  1952-53  for  study  and  research  at  the 
national  laboratory  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  Since 
1929,  Dr.  Fox  has  taught  mathematics  at  Union 
College  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y..  where  he  is  now 
professor  of  mathematics  and  director  of  the 
extension  division  of  the  college. 

1928 

Marshall  Houck  has  been  appointed  General 
Sales  Manager  of  the  American  Safety  Razor 
Corp.  with  headquarters  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Houck  was  a buyer  and  retail  sales  manager  with 
Sears,  Roebuck  & Co.  for  16  years  before  joining 
the  Razor  Corp.  in  1944  as  mid-west  sales  super- 
visor. Since  1949  he  has  been  Field  Sales  Man- 
ager for  the  mid-west  area. 

After  three  years  in  Hilo.  Hawaii,  Mrs.  Anna- 
lou  Kreimes  (Annalou  Wells)  has  returned  to 
Toledo.  Ohio.  She  is  a medical  technician. 

Carroll  K.  Shaw  is  an  adiminstrative  director 
of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Authority,  an 
agency  of  the  State  Department,  and  will  be  sta- 
tioned in  Mexico  City.  The  family  will  move 
there  in  August. 

Rolland  E.  Wolfe,  t.  Harkness  professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  his  alma  mater.  Manchester 
College  (Ind.)  at  their  spring  commencement 
exercises.  He  also  gave  the  baccaulaureate  ad- 
dress. 

1929 

Douglas  Rugh  has  moved  to  Newington, 

Siloesi  Reave* 

The  accompanying  citation  pointed 
out  that  almost  from  the  day  Scouting 
was  organized,  Mr.  Whitehead  has 
been  part  of  the  movement.  His  is  a 
record  of  thirty-eight  years,  years  that 
began  while  he  was  a student,  first  at 
Hartford  and  then  at  Oberlin  theologi- 
cal seminaries.  They  have  included 
Scouting  as  scoutmaster,  commissioner, 
council  member,  and  cubmaster  in  the 
states  of  Connecticut,  Ohio,  New  York, 
and  Maine. 
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Conn.,  but  continues  as  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  Psychology  at 
Teachers  College  of  Connecticut.  He  con- 
tributed chapters  on  Arab  and  Turkish  Educa- 
tion to  a new  comparative  education  text,  pub- 
lished by  the  Dryden  Press  in  January. 

The  Russel  Squire  family  have  a new  house 
in  Inglewood,  Calif.  “We  are  pleased  with  it — 
just  finished  but  already  seems  like  home.  Our 
older  son,  Ronnie,  is  in  the  Air  Force  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany  ; the  younger,  Bill,  a senior 
in  high  school.’  Mr.  Squire  is  chairman  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Division  at  George  Pepperdine 
College.  His  new  book.  “Introduction  to  Music 
Education.”  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
Ronald  Press  Co.  of  New  York. 


1930 

Since  1933,  Isabel  Hemingway  has  served  as 
Missionary  nurse  under  the  American  Board  in 
China.  She  returned  to  the  States  a year  ago 
and  has  spent  several  months  speaking  before 
church  groups  and  in  preparing  to  go  to  Tur- 
key. She  sailed  in  May  and  will  study  the 
language  at  Talas  before  taking  up  a new  assign- 
ment in  a mission  hospital. 


1931 

Robert  Reed,  x,  president  of  Reed’s,  Inc.,  real 
estate  firm,  is  teaching  a new  course  in  real 
estate  principals  in  the  night  school  of  Baldwin- 
Wallace  College. 

Eugene  Morgan  is  continuing  a professional 
career  in  singing.  He  has  appeared  with  the 
Connecticut  Opera  Company,  the  Wagner  Opera 
Association,  and  on  concert  tours,  radio  and 
television  shows.  For  the  past  eight  years  he 
has  also  conducted  the  singing  of  the  Christmas 
carols  in  the  rotunda  of  the  John  Wanamaker 
store  in  New  York. 

R.  Kenneth  Holt  recently  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  minister  of  music  at  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  San  Francisco.  Calif.  For  the 
past  three  years  he  has  been  minister  of  music 
at  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Berkeley 
and  lecturer  in  Church  Music  at  the  Pacific 
School  of  Religion. 


1934 

Since  1936,  William  D.  McRae,  Jr.,  has  been 
teaching  music  at  Bucknell  University.  Now 
associate  professor  of  music,  he  teaches  organ, 
piano,  and  theory,  and  is  director  of  the  Chapel 
Choir.  He  also  serves  as  minister  of  music  at 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Lewisburg. 


1935 

Lynn  Poole,  x,  producer  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Science  Review,  a TV  show,  spent  some 
time  in  England  this  spring  as  a guest  producer 
for  the  British  Broadcasting  Corp. 


1936 

T.  Gordon  Jones  is  organist  and  choirmaster 
at  St.  Stephen’s  Episcopal  Church,  Port  Wash- 
ington. N.  Y.  He  accompanied  the  Long  Island 
Choral  Society  of  100  voices  when  it  presented 
the  “Elijah”  this  spring. 

1937 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  .1.  F.  Ware  (Elsa  Peterson) 
have  purchased  a summer  cabin  colony  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Winnisquam  near  Laconia. 
N.  II  "We  would  like  to  see  any  Oberlin 
friends  who  will  be  travelling  along  Route  .! 
between  Tilton  and  Laconia  this  summer  or  any 
summer  I Or  any  winter,  too.  when  the  snow 
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gets  four  feet  deep.”  Their  address  — Pine 
Cove,  R.  1,  Laconia,  N.  IT. 

Colvin  L.  Williams,  formerly  a senior  under- 
writer with  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co., 
was  recently  appointed  superintendent  <»f  agencies 
for  the  central  territory  of  Capital  Life.  In 
this  position  he  will  continue  development  of 
sales  forces  for  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
and  Wyoming. 

Mr.,  in.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Boyers  (Ruth  Boyer, 
m).  have  purchased  a home  at  819  E.  Broad  St., 
Westfield.  N.  J.  They  report  “no  change  in 
business  or  marital  status." 

On  the  retirement  of  the  director  on  July  1. 
Kathryn  Gamble  becomes  Acting  Director  of  the 
Montclair  (N.  J.)  Art  Museum.  For  the  past 
8 years  she  has  been  Assistant  to  the  Director 
and  in  charge  of  planning  and  setting  up  many 
exhibits. 


Sales  Manager 

Marshall  Houck.  See  class  of  ’28 
neivs,  opposite. 

1938 

C.  Leroy  Hacker,  t.  is  a qualifications  techni- 
cian in  the  Personnel  Division.  Wright- Pat  ter- 
son  Air  Field  Base.  Dayton,  Ohio.  His  wife 
(Alzeda  Crockett  Hacker,  x’41)  was  recently 
appointed  director  of  the  Linden  Center  Chil- 
dren’s Chorus,  sponsored  by  the  Inland  Manu- 
facturing Co.  division  of  General  Motors,  for 
children  from  8 to  16  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  M.  Benedict  (Ruth 
Buttner)  have  bought  a house  and  decided  to 
live  permanently  in  Wellesley.  Mass.  Mr.  Bene- 
dict is  an  investment  analyst  in  Boston  and 
has  "joined  the  ranks  of  commuters.” 

1939 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Russell  Bentley  (Grace  Van 
fuyl,  ‘41)  have  a third  child,  Douglas  Preston, 
born  on  Dec.  1.  1951,  at  Harrison.  N.  Y.  Allen. 

7.  and  Pricsilla,  2,  are  the  other  members  of  the 
family. 

Succe.-U  on  Qaity-SecancL  Stneei 

"Retailing  is  a hectic  field,  but  if  you 
stick  with  it,  it  s very  rewarding,"  says 
Mildred  Jay,  '23.  She  is  furniture 
buyer  for  Macy's  in  New  York. 

A fine  arts  education  is  basic"  to 
success  in  this  department,  she  says. 
After  graduating  from  Oberlin  she 
taught  art  for  four  years.  Then  she 
sent  in  her  resignation,  went  to  Europe 


William  B.  Hoskins  is  president  of  the  Florida 
Composers  League,  which  held  it>  eighth  an- 
nual forum  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  April  25-27. 
lie  took  part  in  the  forum  both  as  pianist  and 
as  composer,  being  represented  by  a Recitative 
and  Aria  for  trombone  and  piano  and  a Sonata 
for  Brass  Quartet. 

Robert  R.  Meijcr  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Chesapeake  Section  of  the  American 
Association  of  Physics  Teachers  for  1952-53. 

John  H.  Ocsch  has  opened  his  own  office  for 
the  general  practice  of  law  at  703  Union  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Youngstown.  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Redman  (Jeanne  Knauss) 
writes:  “Ted.  the  3 children  and  1 have  just 
moved  to  Brockport.  a small  town  20  miles  west 
of  Rochester.  N.  Y.  Here  we  F und  a centurv 
old  home  with  lots  of  spae*'  - / acre  of  land, 
a pool  for  our  goldfish,  and  5 bedrooms,  so  we 
can  house  any  number  of  our  Oberlin  friends 
who  may  pass  our  way!” 

Dr.  F.  Michael  Krouse.  associate  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  has 
been  awarded  a John  Simon  Guggenheim  Foun- 
dation fellowship;  for  research  and  writing  dur- 
ing 1952-53.  He  will  continue  work  he  has 
been  doing  on  John  Milton.  17th  century  Eng- 
lish poet,  and  will  travel  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Holland  in  his  search  for  further  data.  His 
Milton  studies  are  two-fold  : as  one  of  the  editors 
of  a Yale  edition  of  Milton’s  prose  works;  and 
as  an  editor  of  the  Variorum  Commentary  on 
the  Poetry  of  Milton,  a four-volume  under- 
taking being  done  by  a committee  of  scholars 
and  published  by  Columbia  University  Press. 
Both  projects  are  cooperative  ventures,  spon- 
sored by  the  Modern  Language  Association. 

1940 

Capt.  Robert  "Mike”  Bell,  x,  is  in  charge  of 
the  photo  lab  at  Hamilton  Air  Base,  near  San 
Francisco. 

R.  Winfield  Smith  is  assistant  executive  and 
field  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Tuberculosis 
and  Health  Society.  On  Sept.  1.  he  will  be- 
come executive  secretary  of  the  Society. 

Rev.  Richard  L.  Snyder  has  been  recalled 
to  the  Navy  chaplaincy  and  has  reported  to  the 
New  London,  Conn..  Naval  Submarine  Base 
for  duty.  He  is  on  leave  of  absence  from  his 
position  as  minister  of  education  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Madison,  Wis.  Mrs. 
Snyder  (Sara  Atkinson.  ’41)  and  the  children 
are  maintaining  their  residence  in  Madison. 

Roger  H.  Garrison,  instructor  in  English  at 
Briarcliff  Junior  College,  also  finds  time  to 
write,  to  do  free  lance  editorial  work  and  book 
reviews.  His  "A  Guide  to  Creative  Writing” 
was  published  last  year  and  he  is  now  at  work 
on  a new  book,  tentatively  titled  “How  to  get 
a Liberal  Education.” 

A third  son.  Ted  Thomas,  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Kretchmar  on  May  13.  Ted’s 
brothers  arc  Scott,  7^2,  and  Dick,  3J4. 

1941 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  Schwartz  (Anne  Strausc. 
x’44)  announce  the  birth  of  John  Bennett  on 
May  7.  “Our  Cinny  is  now  3J4  and  quite  a 
proud  big  sister.  Cal  has  just  opened  a branch 
real  estate  and  insurance  office  in  Scotch  Plains, 
the  other  being  in  Plainfield,  N.  J." 

William  H.  Poteat  received  his  B.D.  degree 
from  Yale  University  in  1944  and  his  Ph.D. 
from  Duke  University  in  1951.  He  is  now 
assistant  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.  He  recently  served  as 
principal  speaker  at  the  1952  Canterbury  Con- 
ference of  North  Carolina. 


for  the  summer,  and  came  back  to 
stand  in  line,  jobless,  at  Macy’s. 

She  had  to  wait  two  weeks,  but  they 
called  her  in.  A few  weeks  later  when 
a woman  came  in  for  a chair  and  walked 
out  after  buying  a whole  houseful  of 
furniture  from  Midge  Jay,  the  sales- 
woman immediately  became  a full- 
fledged  decorator.  She  kept  rising  till 
now  she's  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 


Qaa/tcft  Cjoo'i.  the.  one.  that  won! 

Here’s  a prize-winning  recipe  that 
recently  netted  Mrs.  Philip  A.  Parkes 
(M.  Katherine  Pierce,  x’45)  $10  and 
a chance  to  go  on  to  the  $100  finals 
in  a contest  run  by  the  Jamaica  Long 
Island  Press. 

The  contest  is  for  sandwich  recipes 
only.  Mrs.  Parkes  says  her  formula 
is  "just  going  to  the  refrigerator  and 
throwing  all  the  leftovers  together.” 
She’s  sent  a recipe  every  week  of  the 
contest  series,  and  this  is  the  one  that 
won : 

Goober  Goo 

2 tablespoons  ground  or  finely 
chopped  peanuts 

2 tablespoons  sweet  pickle  rel- 
ish 

Vi  cup  cottage  cheese 

Rye,  pumpernickel  bread  or 
split  buns 

Spread  the  cottage  cheese  mixed 

with  peanuts  and  relish  on  bread. 

Mayonnaise  may  be  spread  on 

first,  if  desired. 

C.  Kendall  Ainsworth  has  been  appointed 
exposure-meter  specialist  for  the  Meter  and  In- 
strument Department  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  and  is  in  charge  of  sales  of  all  G-E 
exposure  meters.  As  a chief  photographer  in 
the  Navy  during  the  war.  he  served  as  Navy 
photographer  for  President  Truman  on  three 
cruises.  He  was  one  of  several  Navy  photog- 
raphers assigned  to  cover  the  Bikini  Atomic 
test.  For  the  past  four  years,  he  has  been  co- 
ordinating the  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
for  exposure  meters  and  allied  equipment. 

Dr.  Bruce  F.  Curtis  was  promoted  in  May  to 
regional  geologist  for  the  Continental  Oil  Co. 
with  Headquarters  in  Denver.  His  "region"  in- 
cludes Montana,  North  and  South  Dakota.  Wy- 
oming, Nebraska.  Utah,  New  Mexico.  Arizona, 
and  Colorado.  Dr.  Curtis  has  been  with  the 
Continental  Oil  Co.  since  1946;  he  received  his 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Harvard  University  in  June. 
1949. 

cMame.  Away  A-'co-m  cMome 

Julia  Mowrer  Byrd,  ’46,  finds 
housekeeping  in  Bremen,  Germany, 
much  like  that  in  her  native  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  She  is  living  there  with 
her  husband,  Pratt,  also  ’46,  who  is 
serving  as  an  economic  reporter  for  the 
American  Consulate  in  Bremen. 

She  says  the  open  markets,  where 
fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  and 
flowers  are  temptingly  displayed,  re- 
mind her  of  the  stalls  set  up  by  the 
farmers  of  Lancaster  County. 

There  are  some  things  she  misses. 
While  Bremen  has  numerous  small 
shops,  there  are  no  department  stores. 
And  it  is  practically  impossible  to  find 
an  American  ironing  board. 

When  she  returns  to  Pennsylvania, 
however,  Julia  will  miss  Bremen's 
chimney  sweepers,  dressed  in  black  and 
wearing  tall  silk  hats,  and  the  night 
watchmen,  who  check  the  house  several 
times  nightly,  even  if  they  see  that  the 
Byrds  are  home. 


FOR  JULY  1952 
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Rev.  Theodore  S.  Horvath,  minister  of  the 
East  Bloomfield  Congregational  Church,  is 
moderator  of  the  Ontario  District  of  the  Con- 
gregational Christian  Churches  of  New  York 
state. 


Procter  & Q amble 


1942 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Schulte  (Betty  Barlow) 
have  a son.  Joseph  William,  born  Jan.  2.  They 
live  in  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Matilda  R.  Cartledge,  instructor  in  Bible  and 
religious  education  at  Belhaven  College  in  Jack- 
son.  Miss.,  has  been  awarded  a Fulbright  fel- 
lowship and  will  study  religion  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Hartson  announce 
the  birth  of  Barbara  Jean  on  June  3 in  Cleve- 
land. 

Mrs.  Albert  R.  Mugel  (Margaret  Smith) 
writes:  “Christopher  John  (“Chris”)  was  born 
on  March  1 in  Clearwater,  Fla.,  where  I was 
staying  with  my  parents,  since  A1  had  been  in 
Korea  since  last  August.  Amazingly,  he  landed 
in  San  Francisco  the  day  the  baby  was  born  and 
arrived  in  Clearwater  4 days  later  . . . A1  is  now 
a civilian  again  and  back  teaching  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo  Law  School.  We  have  a garage 
apartment  at  362  Norwood  Ave.,  Buffalo — just 
next  door  to  Cy,  ’41,  and  Jean  Van  Shute  Ham- 
lin, ’41  — and  are  enjoying  to  the  full  our  first 
chance  for  a really  settled  married  life.” 

Clark  Cooper,  t.  graduated  from  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1948 
and  for  the  past  four  years  has  practiced  in 
Spencer.  Ohio.  He  recently  joined  the  law  firm 
of  Van  Epp  and  Laribee  in  Medina,  O. 


1943 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  K.  Farquhar  (Leslie  A. 
Candor.  ’50)  announce  the  birth  of  Lorraine  on 
Apr.  19. 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Nelson.  Jr.,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  director  of  the  core  course  in 
Basic  Principles  of  Social  Science  at  Denison 
University,  effective  Sept.  1.  He  has  just  com- 
pleted his  second  year  as  assistant  professor  of 
economics  and  will  continue  to  teach  in  that  de- 
partment also. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Fisher  have  a daughter, 
Susan  Elizabeth,  born  May  4. 


1944 

Rev.  John  Whitcomb,  t,  is  a conference  leader 
in  the  plant  management  training  department  of 
the  General  Motors  Institute  in  Flint,  Mich. 

“After  six  months  of  travel  and  house  hunt- 
ing.” writes  Mrs.  Robert  Zunzer  (Suzanne  Am- 
spoker,  ’45),  “we  are  at  last  settled  in  Arling- 
ton, Va.  Bob  completed  his  work  at  Stanford 
last  September  and  is  now  employed  in  Wash- 
ington. We  see  a good  deal  of  A1  Tucker,  '45, 
and  Norm,  ’47,  and  Sonia  Moyer  Uransky,  ’45.” 

Since  November,  1948,  Rev.  Jay  S.  Johnson 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Western  Adirondack  Par- 
ish in  Wanakena,  N.  Y.  "It  is  a wonderful 
spot,  full  of  nature’s  beauty.  Iron  and  paper 
industries  are  transforming  the  area.  We  came 
into  four  inactive  churches  and  now  count  close 
to  2000  Protestants  in  the  area.  There  is  a real 
job  to  do  and  it  is  just  beginning.”  Last  fall 
Jay  and  his  wife  spent  three  months  in  Europe, 
working  for  a month  with  Cimade,  the  French 
Protestant  agency  for  youth  and  refugees,  and 
visiting  Holland,  Switzerland,  northern  France, 
and  southern  England. 

Using  her  maiden  name  professionally,  Mrs. 
Robert  Phelps  (Rosemarie  Beck)  is  making  a 
career  in  art.  In  early  June  she  was  one  of  ten 
artists  whose  work  was  shown  at  the  Peridot 
Gallery  in  New  York  City. 

Theodore  Bloomfield  has  been  in  Italy  during 
the  spring  months,  appearing  as  guest  conductor 
of  a number  of  orchestras  and  operas.  Enthusi- 
astic reports  have  been  received  concerning  the 
concerts. 

Rev.  Donald  H.  Shimler,  t,  was  installed  as 
Minister  of  Education  at  Trinity  Evangelical  and 
Reformed  Church,  Canton,  Ohio,  on  Mar.  16. 
Dr.  Leonard  Stidlcy  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology  was  guest  speaker.  Mr.  Shimler  is  a 
candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree 
from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Mr.,  t,  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  H.  Mueller  (Betty 
Lee  Wilson,  x’46)  and  their  children,  Christine 
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MARKETING  MANAGEMENT 

• PROCTER  & GAMBLE  has  several  openings  for  young  college 
men  of  promise  and  ability  in  its  Advertising  Department  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Executive  Offices.  While  the  openings  discussed  below  are 
all  within  the  framework  of  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion,  the 
nature  of  the  work  is  Business  Administration  rather  than  “handling 
advertising”  as  most  people  understand  it.  For  this  reason,  we  are 
not  looking  for  advertising  “specialists”  but  rather  for  men  with  good 
general  business  administrative  ability.  The  preferred  age  is  21  to  25. 

Openings  exist  in  the  following  groups: 

BRAND  MANAGEMENT 

The  marketing  problems  of  each  of  our  brands  are  handled  by  a staff 
of  marketing  men.  Men  employed  for  this  work  are  trained  to  accept 
the  responsibility  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  over-all  Advertising 
and  Promotion  effort  on  an  important  nationally  advertised  brand. 
These  positions  involve  work  with  the  Company’s  Manufacturing 
Division  on  product  developments,  with  the  Sales  Department  on  the 
development  of  promotions  and  with  the  Advertising  Agency  on  all 
phases  of  consumer  planning  for  the  brand. 

COPY  SUPERVISOR 

Copy  Supervisors  work  with  the  Advertising  Agencies  and  the  men 
in  brand  management  to  determine  what  copy  appeals  should  be 
used  in  the  advertising  for  a group  of  brands.  These  men  are  respon- 
sible for  the  over-all  effectiveness  of  the  advertising  copy  operations 
on  certain  brands,  in  radio,  television,  magazines  and  other  media. 

MERCHANDISING 

Merchandising  men  develop  store  promotions  involving  groups  of 
Company  brands,  select  and  develop  premium  articles,  manage  the 
country-wide  sampling  and  couponing  operations,  assist  the  Sales 
Department  in  the  conduct  of  trade  conventions,  and  operate  con- 
tests, mail-ins  and  other  forms  of  promotion. 

MEDIA 

Media  men  guide  the  Company  in  the  investment  of  advertising  ap- 
propriations. Working  with  the  advertising  agencies,  they  develop 
over-all  advertising  plans  using  radio,  television,  magazines,  news- 
papers, etc.  They  coordinate  the  Company’s  entire  advertising  pro- 
gram for  all  brands  and  represent  Procter  & Gamble  in  negotiations 
with  publications,  newspapers,  networks,  and  individual  radio  and 
television  stations. 

Where  you  would  fit  in 

New  men  are  assigned  to  the  types  of  work  outlined  above  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  Department  and  the  abilities  and  inclinations  of 
the  individual.  The  new  man  begins  learning  by  actually  handling 
a responsible  job  in  the  group  he  is  assigned  to  — working  alongside 
experienced  people  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  see  that  he  is  trained 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

We  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  the  man  as  well  as  the  Company 
are  secured  by  his  “getting  to  work”  as  quickly  as  possible  in  a job 
that  will  draw  heavily  upon  his  training  and  ability  right  from  the 
start.  These  jobs  develop  good  all  around  businessmen  capable  of 
shouldering  broad  management  responsibilities.  There  are  many  op- 
portunities for  advancement  both  within  and  outside  of  the  Adver- 
tising Department. 

The  qualifications  we  look  for 

For  these  jobs,  we  search  for  men  with  good  educational  back- 
grounds, who  have  shown  an  interest  in  business  and  whom  we  feel 
can  develop  to  positions  of  real  responsibility.  A knowledge  of  ad- 
vertising, either  from  college  courses  or  business  experience,  is  not 
necessary.  Men  chosen  must  have  the  ability  to  work  closely  with 
many  types  of  people,  since  they  are  in  constant  contact  with  the  ad- 
vertising agencies,  other  sections  of  the  Advertising  Department,  and 
other  departments  of  the  Company.  They  must  have  a high  degree 
of  imagination  and  aggressiveness  and  more  than  their  share  of 
sound  judgment.  We  necessarily  employ  on  a very  selective  basis 
for  these  positions.  However,  the  right  man,  once  he  is  employed, 
will  receive  good  training  and  can  look  forward  to  very  satisfactory 
progress  with  regard  to  job  satisfaction  and  financial  reward. 

Examine  your  qualifications  carefully 

If  you  feci  that  you  qualify,  write,  giving  full  details  on  your  back- 
ground and  experience  to  W.  K.  Franz,  Room  520,  Procter  & Gamble, 
Gwynne  Bldg.,  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio. 


4.  an  Dno-e&tment  "7 hat  Pay*.  333. 33 '/ 


Lee  Richard  Cummins,  V-12,  is  in  a 
business  where  $30  will  get  you  $10,- 
000.  With  his  partner,  Miss  Juliann 
White,  Mr.  Cummins  is  firing  ceramics 
in  Kansas  City.  Fine  porcelain  with 
the  "Cummings”  imprint  is  now  be- 
ing sold  in  cities  all  over  the  country. 
(It  was  their  sales  agent  who  per- 
suaded the  young  people  to  insert 
that  "g.”)  , . . . 

Some  of  Cummins  porcelain  is  in- 
distinguishable from  certain  fine 
Chinese  period  pieces,  according  to 
the  curator  of  Oriental  art  at  the  Kansas 


City  Art  Institute,  who  has  proved  this 
statement  by  displaying  unlabeled 
specimens  of  Cummins’  work  alongside 
Chinese  pieces,  where  porcelain  ex- 
perts have  placed  the  later  material  in 
periods  of  fine  Chinese  production. 

Note  to  investors:  The  return  on 
$30  noted  above  is  misleading  because 
only  the  cost  of  raw  materials  is  taken 
into  account.  Labor,  equipment,  and, 
above  all,  technical  skill  are  just  a few 
of  the  other  factors  necessary  to  arrive 
at  the  real  return. 


and  Eric,  have  returned  to  the  States  from  their 
work  at  the  Marathi  Mission  in  India. 

On  May  15,  H.  Edmund  Platt  became  super- 
intendent of  the  Postal  Life  and  Casualty  Insur- 
ance Co.  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  is  living  in 
Merriam.  Kans. 


1945 

Elizabeth  Sims  received  the  degree  of  master 
of  library  science  from  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity in  June.  She  is  now  librarian  in  charge 
of  the  Marquand  Library  of  Art,  Princeton 
University,  replacing  Elizabeth  Fitton,  ’31,  who 
has  left  to  work  for  the  State  Department  in 
Italy. 

Vincent  R.  Boening  recently  completed  an 
assignment  in  Munich.  Germany,  with  the  State 
Department  foreign  service.  During  the  spring 
he  visited  a number  of  colleges  in  the  middle 
Atlantic  states,  telling  of  the  opportunities  in  the 
foreign  service  and  the  requirements  for  the  1952 
examinations  to  be  held  next  September.  His 
next  assignment  will  be  as  an  economist  in 
Washington. 

Mrs.  Allyn  G.  Bridge  (Charline  Thomas) 
writes  that  they  have  been  living  in  Franklin, 
Ind.,  since  last  September.  Her  husband  is  a 
pediatrician  at  Camp  Atterbury.  Their  family 
includes  Kathy  Hope,  Susan  Louise,  2,  and 
Judith  Ann,  Yt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quinn  Langenkamp  (Jean 
Davenport)  have  a daughter,  Patricia  Alice, 
born  Apr.  15.  They  recently  moved  to  4134  E. 
37  St.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

1946 

Yoshie  Takagi  received  her  M.D.  degree  from 
Woman’s  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
on  June  12. 

Rosalie  S.  Bailey,  x,  was  married  to  Arthur  J. 
Sarli  in  Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y.,  on  July  21, 
1951.  Art  is  an  accountant  with  General  Ani- 
line and  Film  Corp.  in  New  York  City  and  they 
are  living  in  St.  Albans,  L.  I.  A son,  Paul, 
was  born  in  May. 

Since  leaving  Oberlin,  William  J.  Akers,  x, 
has  continued  his  organ  study  at  the  Guilmont 
Organ  School,  the  Westminster  Choir  School, 
and  the  Dalcroze  School  of  Music.  He  is  pre- 
paring for  a professional  career  as  organist. 

The  engagement  of  Joan  Rhoda  Spark  to  Dr. 
Stanley  H.  Schuman,  x,  has  been  announced. 
A late  autumn  wedding  is  planned.  Joan  is  a 
student  at  Agnes  Scott  College.  Stanley  gradu- 
ated from  Washington  University  School  of 
Medicine  and  is  now  serving  as  senior  assistant 
surgeon  at  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Re- 
search Laboratory  in  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Mrs.  Robert  N.  Rice  (Lucy  Boyden)  writes 
from  Ashland,  Ky. : “Bob,  x’45,  still  in  the 
Army,  was  ordered  to  Taegu,  Korea.  He  is 
now  doing  surgery  with  the  25th  Evacuation 
Hospital  in  Taegu.  The  three  children  (Martha 
Lee  was  born  Feb.  9)  and  T moved  here  from 
Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  to  be  near  his  family  until 
his  return.” 

Last  fall  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  II . Vernot 
(Nancy  Whittemore)  moved  from  Ft.  Lee,  N.  J., 
to  a new  home  in  Levittown,  N.  Y.  They  have 
two  children,  David,  2 on  Mar.  20,  and  Paul,  1 
on  Mar.  3.  “There  must  be  other  Obcrlinians 
here  we  don’t  know  about  - - we’d  be  glad  to 
see  them  at  27  Deep  Lane,  Wantagh,  L.  I.” 


Harvey  E.  Finley  has  completed  his  residence 
requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  His  field  of  study  has  been  Old 
Testament  languages,  history,  and  archaeology. 
He  is  now  teaching  New  Testament  Greek  and 
Biblical  literature  in  the  Department  of  Religion 
at  Bethany-Penicl  College,  Bethany,  Okla. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montcith  R.  Bilkert  (Virginia 
Norden)  announce  the  birth  of  Montcith  Rich- 
ard, Jr.,  on  Apr.  26. 

1947 

Lt.  Richard  T.  Tear  will  finish  a tour  with 
the  Air  Force  in  August.  For  several  months 
he  has  been  stationed  at  Wright  Patterson  Air 
Base  in  Ohio.  He  plans  to  return  to  college 
teaching  in  the  east. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Taylor,  m,  has  been  promoted 
from  instructor  to  assistant  professor  of  philoso- 
nhv  at  Brown  Universitv.  He  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Brown  faculty  since  1949  and  received 
his  Ph.D.  degree  there  in  1951. 

Kent  Martling  figures  that  be  has  travelled 
26.000  miles  to  get  his  law  degree  from  John 
Marshall  Law  School.  Holding  a full-time  job 
in  the  Oberlin  College  treasurer’s  office,  he  has 
attended  law  school  at  night  for  four  years.  He 
graduated  June  6.  cum  laude  and  among  the  top 
15  of  his  class  of  130.  He  was  also  class  presi- 
dent and  member  of  Delta  Theta  Phi  law  frater- 
nity. 

A belated  report  has  reached  us  of  the  wedding 
on  Apr.  14,  1951.  of  Jean  S.  Feist  and  Carl 
Gronhagen.  Mr.  Gronhagen  is  a graduate  of  the 
Commercial  University  of  Stockholm.  Sweden, 
and  is  vice  president  of  Facit.  Tnc. . an  importing 
firm  for  Swedish  calculating  machines  and  type- 
writers. They  are  living  at  123-25  82nd  Ave., 
Kew  Gardens.  N.  Y.  Jean  is  continuing  her 
two-piano  concert  work  with  her  twin,  Jane. 

The  engagement  of  Mary  Ellen  Huber  to 
John  Nelson.  Jr.,  was  announced  in  May. 

Mrs.  Claude  Baxter  (Eleanor  Marie  Weiss- 
man)  writes:  ‘‘I’ve  been  living  in  Berkeley, 

Calif.,  since  last  August.  Claude  (California, 
’49)  and  I were  married  on  Feb.  9.  He  is  fin- 
ishing his  doctorate  in  physiology  and  I have 
been  teaching  in  Berkeley  public  schools.  After 
June  13  our  address  will  be  Davis.  Calif. — all 
Obcrlinians  most  welcome.” 

Nelson  Stud  Welding  Division  of  Gregory  In- 
dustries. Inc.,  has  transferred  its  Easter  Regional 
headquarters  from  New  York  City  to  Spring- 
field.  Pa.  Richard  E.  McGinnis,  former  Phila- 
delphia branch  manager,  has  been  named  eastern 
regional  manager.  In  this  capacity  he  will  co- 
ordinate and  supervise  field  engineering  and  sales 
activities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  southeastern 
New  York  state  and  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Dick 
has  been  with  the  Nelson  organization  since  his 
graduation,  serving  as  field  engineer  in  Atlanta. 
Toledo,  and  St.  Louis  prior  to  his  appointment 
as  head  of  the  Philadelphia  district  sales  a year 
ago. 

Miles  and  Ernest  Mauney,  duo-pianists,  won 
$1,000  on  the  Old  Gold  television  program  orig- 
inating in  New  York  on  June  6 for  a piano  duet. 
Professor  Arthur  Dann.  their  Oberlin  instructor, 
saw  the  program. 

Mrs.  Donald  Cole  (Margaret  Ann  Waugh) 
writes  from  Macclenny,  Fla.:  "We  left  Arkan- 

sas in  November  to  work  for  Gair  Woodlands  in 
Florida.  Don  was  a busy  time  dodging  alligators, 


wild  pups,  and  shooting  snakes  while  wading  in 
the  swamps.  His  inquisitive  appetite  has  re- 
sulted in  menus  including  bear,  coon,  turtle,  etc. 
I have  a Girl  Scout  troop  and  am  conducting  our 
church  choir.  We’re  only  30  miles  from  Jack- 
sonville and  have  enjoyed  our  visitors  always 
glad  for  more!” 


1948 

Gene- Ann  Polk  received  her  M.D.  degree 
from  Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia 
on  June  12. 

Richard  Flynn  completed  his  first  three  years 
in  Indonesia  for  Standard- Vacuum  Oil  Company 
last  fall,  and  spent  two  months  in  Europe  on  the 
way  home.  On  vacation  until  May,  he  planned 
to  tour  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico  by  car  and  then  to 
return  to  Indonesia  for  another  three  years  as  an 
accountant. 

“Sorry  we  can’t  be  with  the  class  for  this 
reunion,”  writes  Mrs.  John  Fairfield  (Betty 
Smith).  “Our  best  to  everyone  in  the  class. 
We  are  living  in  a faculty  house  at  Kwansei  Uni- 
versity, studying  the  Japanese  language.  We 
will  be  here  until  the  fall  of  1953.  when  we  are 
scheduled  to  move  back  to  Tokyo  where  John, 
'47.  will  take  over  as  treasurer  for  the  Inter- 
board Committee  for  Christian  Work  in  Japan, 
an  organization  representing  eight  denomina- 
tions which  work  with  the  United  Church  of 
Japan.  . . .” 

Report  from  Sally  Gamble:  “Studied  at  Sim- 
mons School  of  Social  Work,  specializing  in 
psychiatric  social  work  with  children,  ’49-51. 
On  June  10,  1951,  married  Lionel  C.  Epstein, 
Harvard  Law  School,  '50.  now  with  the  Navy 
Department  in  Washington.  This  summer  we’ll 
be  co-leaders  of  an  ‘Experiment  in  International 
Living’  high  school  aged  group  to  Holland.  We 
plan  to  stay  over,  travel  in  Europe  and  come 
home  via  India  and  Japan.” 


1949 

Pfc.  James  R.  Hanson  arrived  in  Korea  re- 
cently and  has  been  assigned  as  a radio  operator 
to  the  U.  S.  Military  Advisory  Group. 

David  Secrest  returned  in  March  from  two 
years  in  Europe,  divided  between  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  the  Sorbonne,  and  “just 
knocking  around  17  countries.”  He  lias  taken 
a job  with  the  Columbus,  O.,  bureau  of  Interna- 
tional News  Service. 

Starting  June  2.  Walter  W.  Sikes  became 
Personnel  Director  of  Morris  Bean  & Co.,  Yel- 
low Springs,  Ohio.  “They  manufacture  alum- 
inum castings  of  an  unusually  high  quality  by  a 
unique  plaster  mold  process.  At  present  the 
company  employs  about  250  people.”  Wilson 
"Tony”  Bent.  ’48.  is  taking  Wally’s  place  in  the 
personnel  department  at  Antioch  College. 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Strickler  (Miriam  McGill) 
writes  from  Lakewood.  Calif. : " ‘Strick’  and  I 
just  moved  into  our  new  house  the  first  of  March, 
so  we’ve  been  very  busy  getting  settled.  I got 
my  real  estate  license  in  March  so  we’re  now 
both  in  the  business.  Bob,  ’50,  and  Annebelle 
Flitcraft  Burns  dropped  in  several  weeks  ago 
with  their  new  daughter.  Gayle.  They  are  liv- 
ing in  Whittier,  which  is  not  too  far  from  us. 
We  spent  our  honeymoon  touring  Mexico  for 
almost  a month  - - brought  lots  of  things  back 
for  the  house,  but  am  certainly  glad  to  be  set- 
tled now  and  am  sold  on  California!” 

Anniversary 

was  celebrated  by  Dorothy  Frey, 
’49,  in  June.  See  class  news. 


FOR  JULY  1952 
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Wedding  Brings  Members  of  ’51  Together 
When  classmates  Muriel  Tingley  and  Charles  McCUntock  married,  ’51 
guests  gathered  for  the  c-eremony.  Left  to  right,  front  row:  Rex  Tucker, 
the  bride,  the  groom.,  Mary  Colt.  Back  row:  George  Rawrick,  Roger 
Brucker,  Joan  Wagner  Brucker. 


Merry  Christmas 
for  Barbara  Kern,  ’50.  See  class 
news  for  her  wedding. 


Alan  Kerckhoff  lias  completed  course  work 
for  his  I’li. I),  degree  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  is  writing  his  doctoral  dissertation 
and  working  on  the  fringe  of  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion in  northern  Wisconsin.  The  Kerckhoffs 
(Sylvia  Stansbury,  x’50)  have  a new  son,  Steve. 

Allen  Millikan  received  his  M.S.  in  chemistry 
from  Purdue  University  in  Feb.,  1951,  and  Mrs. 
Millikan  (Nancy  McCombs)  received  her  M.S. 
in  August.  Since  June.  1951,  A1  has  been  work- 
ing in  photographic  chemistry  with  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  in  Rochester.  Until  recently, 
Nancy  was  also  working  for  Kodak,  writing 
abstracts  of  patents  and  journal  articles  dealing 
with  color  photography.  With  the  arrival  of 
Mark  Allan  on  Mar.  21,  she  shifted  to  writing 


scientific  abstracts  for  the  journal  of  Chemical 
Abstracts,  which  can  be  done  at  home  in  her 
“spare"'  time.  Oberlinians  are  welcome  at  386 
Browncroft  Blvd.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Robert  A.  Addison  will  join  the  physical  edu- 
cation staff  of  Bates  College  in  September.  He 
will  be  varsity  basketball  coach,  assistant  foot- 
ball coach,  and  instructor  in  physical  education. 
During  the  past  year  he  has  been  teaching  and 
coaching  at  State  Teachers  College,  Paterson, 
N.  J..  and  this  summer  is  studying  at  New  York 
University. 

Dale  K.  Race,  x.  received  the  doctor  of  dental 
surgery  degree  from  Ohio  State  University  in 
June. 

Rev.,  t,  and  Mrs.  Glenn  H.  Shoun  (Ellen 
Llewellyn,  ’47)  announce  the  birth  of  Mary 
Deborah  on  May  30  at  Lake  Wales,  Fla. 

Phyllis  Anne  Averill,  x,  and  William  Louis 
Hastings,  were  married  on  Apr.  15  in  Webster. 
N.  Y.  Phyllis  graduated  from  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  and  for  the  past  two  seasons 
has  been  harpist  with  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Hodge  (Virginia  Davis, 
’48)  announce  the  birth  of  Paul  Christopher  on 
May  6 at  Frankfurt-am-Main.  Germany.  Max 
is  a career  Foreign  Service  Officer  in  the  State 
Department  and  is  now  assigned  to  the  Frank- 
furt consulate.  Their  daughter,  Winifred,  is 
now  I^L  Virginia’s  sister,  Alison  Davis,  ’51, 
is  visiting  them  this  summer. 

Dorothy  Frey  and  Leon  Thomas  Moore,  Jr., 
celebrated  their  first  wedding  anniversary  on 
June  9.  "Tommy”  is  a graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  and  during  the  past  year  has  been 
taking  courses  towards  his  master  s degree. 
"Dotty”  and  “Tommy”  are  the  “parsonage 
family”  at  the  Kynett  Memorial  Methodist 
Church  at  17  and  Cayuga  Sts.  in  Philadelphia. 
“There’ll  sure  he  a welcome  there  for  Oberlin 
grads  on  Sunday  at  church  and  any  other  time 
at  the  parsonage  next  door.” 

Hugh  T.  Martin  graduated  from  DcPaul 
University  Law  School  in  Chicago  in  I'ebruary 
and  took  the  Illinois  Bar  Examination  in  March. 
He  expected  to  be  sworn  in  as  an  attorney  in 
June.  Mrs.  Martin  (Nancy  McCurdy,  ’48)  is 
still  working  for  Worthington  Associates,  Inc., 
a personnel  analysis  concern. 

Barbara  Wightman,  who  has  been  teaching 
in  the  Leonia,  N.  J..  public  schools  for  two 
years,  will  teach  in  the  upper  elementary  grades 
at  Ridgewood,  N.  J..  next  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Wincberg  (Peggy  Ann 
Kurth)  have  a new  address  — 78  Manhattan 


Avc..  New  York  City.  Since  Jan.  1.  Pcte  has 
" "h  Reiss  Advertising,  doing  copv  writing 
and  contact  work.  Peggy  is  with  Columbia 
University  Libraries. 

Hilda  Hint  and  Charles  Lester  were  married 
m New  llaven,  Conn.,  on  Oct.  8,  1951.  Charles 
received  his  M.D.  degree  in  June  from  Yale  Uni- 
versitv  and  will  intern  in  the  Canal  Zone  Hilda 
completed  her  M.A.  at  the  Yale  Music  School 
l"  June  also.  Their  address  for  the  next  year 
will  be  Box  O.  Ancon,  C.  Z. 


1950 

Ensign  Robert  T.  McEwen  has  been  assigned 
to  the  ( (last  Guard  cutter  Yocoma,  stationed  at 
Eureka,  Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Crawford  (Mary  Hobart. 
49)  report  a busy  two  year^  since  leaving  Ober- 
hn  in  1950.  Jim  has  completed  two  years  at  the 
1 niversity  of  Chicago  Medical  School  and  this 
summer  is  on  his  “medicine  quarter,”  working 
in  the  hospital  for  three  months.  In  the  fall,  he 
Plans  to  take  three  quarters  out  of  medical  school 
to  do  graduate  work  in  psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  will  then  receive  both 
his  M.D.  and  M.A.  degrees  in  September,  1954. 
Mary  is  still  working  in  the  office  of  Arthur  An- 
derson & Co.,  certified  public  accountants. 
They  plan  a vacation  trip  west  in  September. 

A.  Seth  Johnston  received  his  M.S.  degree 
from  Ohio  State  University  in  June. 

Marjorie  "Woody’’  Lagemann  was  married 
on  June  21  to  Philip  J.  Snodgrass  of  Madison, 
Wis..  a student  at  Harvard  Medical  School.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Chapel.  Since  graduation.  Woody  has 
been  teaching  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Watertown,  Mass.  Oberlinians  pres- 
ent at  the  wedding  included  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Maude  Warner,  and  David  Eaton,  ’43. 

Frances  M.  Berting  received  her  M.A.  degree 
in  physics  from  Smith  College  in  June. 

Barbara  Kern  writes : “Earl  L.  Coen  and  I 
were  married  on  Dec.  15  at  the  First  Methodist 
Church  in  Port  Huron,  Mich.  It  was  wonder- 
ful to  have  Marian  Smith  come  all  the  way  from 
Boston  to  be  a bridesmaid.  After  a ten  day 
honeymoon  in  New  Orleans,  we  settled  in  Mas- 
sillon, O.,  at  226  Third  St.,  N.  E.  I have  ‘re- 
tired’ from  the  staff  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  here  but 
I seem  to  be  spending  almost  as  much  time  as  a 
volunteer.  Earl  is  a special  representative  with 
the  Ross  Independent  Oil  Co.  in  Canton.” 

The  engagement  of  Kathryn  Mae  Abram  to 
Lewis  Coleman  Duckett,  x,  has  been  announced. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  on  July  1.  Mr. 
Duckett  was  an  exchange  student  at  Oberlin 
and  received  his  B.S.  degree  from  Hampton  In- 
stitute in  1950  and  degree  in  music  education  in 
1951.  He  is  an  art  craft  teacher  in  the  Boys’ 
Training  School.  Cheltenham.  Md.  Miss  Abram 
is  a ’52  graduate  of  Hampton  Institute. 

Victoria  Ann  Parker  is  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
working  for  the  Welfare  & Retirement  Fund  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  She  is 
engaged  to  Seiki  Oshiro  from  Papaaloa,  T.  H., 
who  is  a mathematics  student  at  George  Wash- 
ington University.  No  date  has  yet  been  set 
for  the  wedding. 

Marion  A.  Smith  and  Alan  K.  Raney  are 
planning  an  August  wedding.  Mr.  Raney  is  a 
graduate  of  Washington  State  College  and  is  an 
electrical  engineer  with  General  Electric  Co.  in 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

John  Williams  was  regional  winner  in  an 
organ  playing  contest  for  young  artists  sponsored 
by  the  American  Guild  of  Organists  and  was  to 
go  to  San  Francisco  in  June  as  one  of  15  final- 
ists in  the  contest,  lie  is  professor  of  organ  at 
Flora  Macdonald  College,  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 


1951 

After  completing  the  secretarial  course  at 
Katharine  Gibbs  School  in  New  York  City  this 
spring,  N.  Patricia  Freese  accepted  a position 
with  the  American  Cyanamid  Co.  in  Stamford, 
Conn. 

The  engagement  of  Jane  E.  Kaufmann  to  Rod- 
man  F.  Vetter  was  announced  in  April.  Jane  is 
a social  case  worker  on  the  staff  of  the  West- 
chester County  department  of  family  and  child 
welfare.  Rodman  is  a Dartmouth  College  grad- 
uate and  is  in  the  Air  Force,  stationed  at  Kees- 
Icr  A Fit.  Biloxi,  Miss. 

The  string  quartet  of  the  State  College  in 
Jacksonville.  Ala.,  includes  two  Oberlinians - 
Howard  Boyajian,  m,  first  violin  and  Alexander 
II.  Ware,  ’41,  viola.  Howard  teaches  violin  at 
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the  college  and  Alex  is  director  of  instrumental 
music  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Anniston, 
Ala. 

The  engagement  of  Virginia  Long  and  G. 
Robert  McKay.  Jr..  ’52,  was  announced  re- 
cently. They  will  be  married  on  Aug.  23  and 
will  spend  next  year  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. where  Rob  will  begin  work  on  his  Ph.D. 
in  chemistry. 

Muriel  Tingley  and  Charles  G.  McClintock 
were  married  in  the  First  Methodist  Church, 
Whitman,  Mass.,  on  April  5.  Roth  fathers  par- 
ticipated in  the  ceremony.  George  Rawick  was 
best  man  and  Rex  Tucker  an  usher.  Until  June. 
Muriel  continued  her  teaching  at  Rosilynd  Hall 
in  Elmore.  Ohio,  and  Chuck  his  graduate  study 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  They  are  now 
living  in  Ann  Arbor,  while  Chuck  completes  his 
study. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Reynolds  (Carol  Vincent) 
writes:  “In  April  1 started  work  in  the  public 
information  office  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Insur- 
ance Companies.  I’m  working  on  their  weekly 
employee  newspaper  and  will  also  he  doing  some 
work  on  the  monthly  employee  magazine.  . . . 
Also  in  this  office  is  Harry  Hamilton,  x’44, 
whose  father  teaches  in  the  School  of  Theology. 

. . . Here  in  Columbus  we've  seen  Mike,  ’49,  and 
Dotty  Lyman  Waller  and  Dave  Secrest,  ’49, 
who  is  working  here  for  International  News 
Service  after  almost  two  years  in  Europe.  We’ve 
also  seen  my  former  roommate,  Joan  McFeely, 
x,  (now  Mrs.  Erik  Ekedahl).  Her  husband  is 
a senior  at  Kenyon  and  their  baby,  Christine, 
was  born  in  February.  . . .” 

Jean  Hazeltine  received  her  M.D.  degree  in 
geography  from  Ohio  State  University  in  June. 


She  has  a graduate  fellowship  there  for  study 
toward  her  Ph.D.  degree  next  year. 

M.  Myra  Parker  completed  elementary  educa 
tion  courses  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, during  1951-52  and  will  teach  at  Bray- 
ton  School,  Summit,  N.  J..  in  1952-53. 

The  engagement  of  Joan  E.  Schenck  to  Ed- 
ward H.  Johnson,  ’50,  was  announced  in  June. 
Since  last  fall,  Joan  has  been  a program  direc- 
tor for  the  YWCA  in  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

The  engagement  of  Benson  Scheff  and  Betty- 
Jane  Weiss,  x’53.  was  announced  in  April.  Roth 
of  them  are  attending  Columbia  University. 

Nancy  J.  Thomson  and  Herbert  W.  Rinehart, 
Jr.,  were  married  on  Apr.  20  at  her  home  in 
Summit,  N.  J.  Nancy  is  teaching  in  the  Chatham, 
N.  J.,  elementary  schools  and  Herb  is  stationed 
at  Fort  Holabird,  Md. 

1952 

Barbara  Boyle  and  Arvid  Alenius,  ’51,  were 
married  on  Apr.  12  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Ellen 
Dakin  was  maid  of  honor  and  Edward  Hauser, 
’51,  best  man.  Arvid  is  in  the  Air  Force  Band 
at  Selfridge  Air  Base,  Mich.  Barbara  joined 
him  after  completing  her  senior  year  at  Oberlin. 

A pre-Commencement  wedding  at  Fairchild 
Chapel  was  that  of  J.  Ellen  Dakin  and  Charles 
J.  Gorham  on  June  6.  Attendants  included 
Jeanne  Marquis,  Mrs.  Barbara  Boyle  Alenius, 
Thurman  Brown,  ’53,  Paul  Horn,  and  Ronald 
Bartholomew.  Charles  will  join  the  Air  Force 
in  July  and  until  he  has  completed  basic  training, 
Ellen  will  stay  with  her  family  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jane  P.  Dewey  and  Mark  A.  Jleald,  ’50,  were 


married  on  Commencement  evening  at  Fairchild 
Chapel.  Alice  Andrews  was  maid  <<f  honor, 
Francis  Holmes.  ’50.  best  man;  Theodore  Shap- 
iro, ’51,  Daniel  Buck,  ’50.  and  Martin  Doudna. 
ushers.  Jane  is  the  daughter  of  Kirk  M.  Dewey, 
x’27,  and  Mark  the  son  of  Mark  M.  Heald,  ’14. 
They  arc  spending  the  summer  in  Princeton,  N. 
J.,  where  Mark  has  a summer  research  job  in 
the  RCA  laboratories.  In  the  fall  ihey  will  go 
to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  while  Mark  continues 
graduate  study. 

Judith  L.  Griswold  and  E.  Lynn  Partridge 
were  married  on  Commencement  evening,  June 

9.  at  Fairchild  Chapel.  Judy’s  sister  Polly,  ’55, 
was  maid  of  honor  and  David  Gibbons,  best  man. 
Ushers  were  William  Lindsay,  ’51.  Robert  Mc- 
Kay, and  Laurence  Cohen.  They  will  spend  the 
summer  at  a camp  in  Vermont  and  next  year 
will  be  in  Oberlin.  Judy  will  teach  third  grade 
in  the  Oberlin  public  schools  and  Lynn  will  study 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology. 

Louise  Purinton  and  Wilbur  Alan  Smith  were 
married  at  Fairchild  Chapel  on  June  5. 

Dorothy  A.  Swanson  and  Donald  R.  Ander- 
son were  married  at  Fairchild  Chapel  on  June 

10.  Dorothy  J.  Williams  was  maid  of  honor. 
Dorothy  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Verner 
J.  Swanson  (Margaret  Sundman,  ’27).  After  a 
wedding  trip  to  Wisconsin,  they  will  live  at  16 
Chauncy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  while  Don  con- 
tinues his  study  at  Harvard  Law  School. 

The  engagement  of  Mary  Jane  Bell  to  Bruce 
Waterhouse,  ’50,  was  announced  in  May.  They 
will  be  married  on  Aug.  23. 

Mr.,  x,  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Wood  have  a 
daughter  born  on  March  8 in  Chicago. 


Losses  in  the  Oberlin  Family 


1893 

Arthur  Edward  Heacox  was  born  in  Baraboo, 
Wisconsin,  on  July  22,  1867.  He  entered  the 
Conservatory  in  1887  and  graduated  in  1893  with 
a diploma  in  music  (later  replaced  by  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Music).  He  spent  his  en- 
tire active  life  following  graduation  as  a teacher 
in  the  Conservatory,  where  he  was  made  profes- 
sor of  theory  in  1915.  He  retired  in  1935  and 
lived  thereafter  mainly  in  southern  California. 
He  was  a member  of  many  musical  societies, 
including  the  Music  Teachers  National  Asso- 
ciation. Music  Supervisors  National  Association, 
and  Phi  Kappa  Lambda,  and  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists. 
He  was  the  author  of  a number  of  books  on 
harmony,  ear  training,  and  orchestration.  He 
was  married  twice,  the  first  time,  in  1893,  to 
Katherine  Marcy,  '16.  who  died  in  1941.  and 
the  second  time,  in  1942,  to  Mary  Woodford. 
Mr.  Heacox  died  on  May  25,  1952,  at  the  home 
of  his  daughter  Gertrude  in  Bay  City,  Mich., 
following  an  illness  of  several  months  develop- 
ing from  a hip  injury  sustained  in  a fall.  Pie 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two  daughters.  Ger- 
trude Stover,  T9,  and  Evelyn  McRae,  '23. 

1897 

Howard  Ira  Kirkpatrick  was  born  in  Kiskil- 
wa,  111.,  on  February  26.  1876.  After  gradua- 
tion he  spent  two  years  as  director  of  the  Gates 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Neligh,  Nebr.  Pie 
studied  further  in  Leipzig.  Florence,  and  Paris, 
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and  then  joined  the  faculty  of  the  University 
School  of  Music  in  Lincoln,  becoming  director 
in  1928  and  staying  in  the  post  till  1939.  He 
then  moved  to  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  where  he 
was  for  two  years  storekeeper  at  the  naval  base. 
From  1943-45  he  was  a clerk  in  the  City  Sew- 
age Department,  and  he  retired  in  1947.  In  his 
earlier  days  he  had  been  a composer  of  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music.  Pie  died  in  Corpus 
Christi  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  on  March  19, 
1952.  Pie  is  survived  by  his  wife,  whom  he 
married  in  1903.  and  a daughter.  Charles  Kirk- 
patrick, ’92,  now  deceased,  was  his  brother. 

1900 

George  Whittenhall  Hess  Sammons  was  born 
in  Seneca,  Kans.,  April  7,  1874.  lie  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Rush  Medical 
College  in  1904  and  thereafter  practiced  medi- 
cine in  Farmington,  N.  M.  During  World  War 
I he  was  a first  lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Corps. 
He  died  on  February  5.  1952,  in  Albuquerque. 
N.  M.,  of  coronary  thrombosis.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife.  Harriet  Belle  Amsden,  whom  he 
married  in  1904. 

1912 

Ernest  Rice  Smith  was  born  in  Cameron,  Mo., 
on  July  3,  1891.  The  family  moved  to  Oberlin 
and  he  entered  the  Academy  in  1906.  He  took 
the  M.A.  degree  in  1924  as  of  the  class  of  1919. 
For  several  years  following  graduation  he  was 
an  instructor  at  Fisk  University,  Nashville, 


Tenn.,  and  then  did  graduate  work  at  Cornell 
University.  Tn  World  War  I he  was  a first 
lieutenant  in  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  serving 
in  P" ranee.  From  1919-20  he  was  an  instructor  in 
geology  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  from 
1920-21  acting  assistant  professor  at  Oberlin. 
In  1921  he  went  to  DePauw,  where  he  later  be- 
came a full  professor  and  finally  head  of  his  de- 
partment. He  retired  in  1947  because  of  ill 
health  and  moved  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  to  do  re- 
search. He  was  trustee  and  past  president  of 
the  Paleontological  Research  Institute  at  Ithaca 
and  a Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
America.  lie  died  on  March  20,  1952,  of  a 
heart  condition,  at  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Plospital  in  Bath.  N.  Y..  where  he  had 
been  a patient  four  weeks.  Pie  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1918,  and  by 
his  children.  Elizabeth.  ’41,  and  William.  Shirley 
Smith  was  his  sister. 

1913 

Bertha  Teora  Johnson  Bosley  was  born  in 
Claremont.  S.  D.,  on  June  17.  1887.  After 
graduation  she  taught  high  school  in  Iowa 
until  her  marriage  in  1915  to  Dr.  Carl  Bosley. 
She  continued  to  teach  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
From  1921-1950  she  taught  at  the  New  Mexico 
Teachers’  College.  Silver  City.  N.  M.  In  1937 
she  took  her  M.A.  at  the  University  of  Denver. 
She  died  August  18.  1950.  of  a coronary  occlu- 
sion, in  Silver  City.  Her  husband  died  in  1926, 
but  she  is  survived  by  a son,  Robert,  x’44. 
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Thornton  Wilder 
x’l  9,  was  a speaker.  His  address 
will  appear  as  an  article  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  August. 
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